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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


How Improved Memor 


n 


One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course 1 place you! 


Mr. Addison Sims of 


Seattle. 
“Tf | remember correctly — and I do remem- 
ber correctly — Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, 


introduced me to you at the luncheon of the 

Seattle Rotary Club three years ago in May. 

This is a pleasure indeed! I haven't laid eyes on 

you since that day. How is the grain business? 
\nd how did that amalgamation work out?” 
The assurance of this speaker - 

in the crowded corridor of the 


system and you will tind it — not hard work as 
you might fear-— but just like playing a fas- 
cinating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most surprised man in forty-eight states 
to find that IT had learned in about one hour 


itmost. | used to think a “hair trigger” memor\ 
belonged only to the prodigy and genius. Now 
I see that every man of us has that kind ef a 
memory if he only knows how to make it work 
right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able 
to switch the big searchlight on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 

‘This Roth course will do won- 
ders in your office. 


Hotel McAlpin — compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though | 
must say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the 
United States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question 
before I could get it out. ‘He will 
show you a lot more wonderful 
things than that, before the eve- 
ning is over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet 
room the toastmaster was intro- 
ducing a long line of the guests to 
\Ir. Roth. I got in line and when 
it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones. 
and your business connection and 
telephone number?” Why he asked this, | 
learned later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before and 
called each by name without a mistake. What 
is more, he named each man’s business and tele- 
phone number, for good measure. 

[ won't tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 
in rapid order. 


When I met Mr. Roth —+which you may be 
sure I did the first chance | got —he rather 
bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
membering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts, or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things waich seem so miracu- 
ous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man I would 
lose his name in thirty seconds, while now there 
are probably 10,000 men and women in the 
| nited States, many of whom I have met but 
once, whose names I can call instantly on meet- 
ing them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, “you have given vears to it. But 
how about 

“Myr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is 
not a guess, because I have done it with thou- 
sands of pupils. In the first of seven simple 
essons which I have prepared for home study, 
| show you the basic principle of my whole 


“Of Course | Place You! 


how to remember a list of one hundred words so 
that I could call them off forward and back 


- without a single mistake. 


The first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus. 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 


“May I take cecasion to state that I re- 
gard your service in giving this system to 
the world as a public benefaction. The won- 
derful simplicity of the method and the ease 
with which its principles may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. I may add that | 
already had occasion to test the effectiveness 
of the first two lessons in the preparation 
for trial of an important action in which I 
am about to engage.” 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 
The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. | can call the name 
of most any man I have met before — and I am 
vetting better all the time. I can remember any 
figures I wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have tiled them 
by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses 
are just as easy, 

The old fear of forgetting (vou know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared stitf” 
on my feet — because I wasn’t sure. 1 couldn't 
remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
‘easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at 
the club, pr at a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that [ have become a good conversationalist — 
and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got 
into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I need 


Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle” 


Since we took it up you never 
hear anyone in our office say “| 
guess” or “I! think it was about so 
much” or “I forget that right 
or “I can’t remember” or “I must 
look up his name.”” Now they are 
right there with the answer — like 
a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “ Multi- 
graph” Smith? Real name H. Q. 
Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd.. 
in Montreal. Here is just a bit 
from a letter of his that | saw last 
week: 


* Here is the whole thing in 
a nutshell: Mr. Roth has a 
most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy 

as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a 

day of practice, anyone — I don’t care who 

he is — can improve his Memory in 

a week and 1,000°% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another min- 
ute. Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. 
Roth’s amazing course and see what a wonderfu! 
memory you have got. Your dividends in 
increased earning power will be enormous. 
Victor JONEs. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how easy it is to double, yes, triple your 
memory power in a few short hours, that they are 
willing to send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mai! the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete rse 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. you 
are not entirely satistied send it back a y time 
within five davs after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course send only $5 in full payment. 
You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon fow before this remark- 
able offer is wichdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The independent Weekl 


Dept. R11, 119 West 40th Stree New York 
Please send me the Ruth Memory Course of seven lessons. I wil! 

either remail the course to you within Jiy vs after its receipt 

send you £5 in full payment of the cours 

Nar 
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BUILDING 


REPUTATION 


Motor Trucks Develop 
business prestige. 


SERVICE Trucks aid 
the Hydrox Co. 


SERVICE Motor 
Trucks will solve your 
haulage problem. 


The composite en- 
dorsement was writ- 
ten by the following 
SERVICE owners— 


Petry Express & Storage 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

City of Columbus, Ohio. 

Haunt Motor Express Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L.A. &S.P.Transportation 
Co., Los Angeles, Cai. 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK CO. WaDash. Indiana. U. 


NEW YORK—87-89 West End Avenue 


E by-product of efficient motorization, is the added prestige 

that it gives a business. SERVICE Motor Trucks, insuring 

reliable service, uninterrupted delivery and quick movement of 
goods, reflect credit upon your entire organization. 


It is taken for granted, that firms using SERVICE Trucks have the 
same progressive standards in their general business policies, as in 
their transportation systems. Illustrative of which, is the remark- 
able growth of the Hydrox Co., Chicago. 


From a very small beginning they have grown to be one of the 
largest manufacturers of ice cream and soft drinks in the world. 
Playing an important part in their advancement was the SERVICE © 
Motor Truck. Impressive in appearance, making deliveries with 
unfailing regularity, meeting every emergency with dependable 
performance, they could not fail to create an invaluable business 
prestige. 


Wherever the question of haulage is a problem, SERVICE Motor 
Trucks are proving the final answer. They have won national ap- 
proval by accomplishing their given tasks in an aggressive business- 
like manner—truly Builders of Business. In the following composite 
paragraph owners of SERVICE Trucks tell an interesting story. 


“‘We have been using four SERVICE Trucks for some time and 
will add three more to our fleet; Since purchasing our truck in 
1915 we have spent but $5.00 for repairs; We consider them the 
best trucks on the market; We will recommend SERVICE Trucks 
to anyone who wishes to install truck equipment, no matter what 
his haulage problem may be.”’ 


SERVICE Motor Trucks are built in seven models, from one to five tons. 
Built to fit the requirements of every business—a catalog upon request. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Business 


S. A. 


CHICAGO—2617-25 So. Wabash Avenue 
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WHEN THE GERMANS BECAME OUR GUESTS 


An unusual aerial picture, never before published, showing the first big batch of 
German prisoners taken by the Americans during the brilliant St. Mihiel drive. The 
large rectangle near the right center is an immense prison cage, whose walls are made 
of barbed wire; and the tiny figures massed in it are Germans—8,000 of them—who 


only a few hours before in their marvelous concrete and steel dugouts were blissfully 
unaware of their impending change of quarters. When the advance in the famous 
salient ended (on September 15, 1918), 14,500 of the Kaiser’s men were eating Amer- 
ican rations. When hostilities ended nearly 50,000 were enjoying a similar privilege. 
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A Business League of Nations 


HE nation has been so wrought up by strikes and 
threats against its prosperity that matters of 
unusual importance are passed by almost without 

comment. While labor agitators are denouncing men of 
big business afiairs, the latter are quietly planning an 
International Chamber of Commerce, to be made up of 
financial, commercial and industrial organizations 
throughout the world. ‘The proposed organization has 
been felicitously described as a ‘Business League of 
Nations.” It is an outgrowth of the visit of the Euro- 
pean delegates to the International Trade Conference 
at Atlantic City. 

The first announcement of the purpose of this newly 
periected organization was made at a notable farewell 
dinner for the delegates to the International Trade Con 
ierepce, given by Mr. A. C. Bedford, Chairman of the 
Board of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and 
head of the International Trade Conference at the Atlan- 
tic City session. Mr. Bedford said that two practical 
results of the conferences were the establishment of a 
permanent medium between the five countries participat- 
ing, and the appointment of another committee to de- 
velop a fundamental plan for financing legitimate credit 
requirements to meet the necessities of Europe. 

Recalling the words of President Wilson that ‘the 

who do the business of the world now shape the 

ties of the world,” Mr. Bedford said: 

ere is to be foreign trade, if our own industries are to develop 

ly and naturally, it is vital that we have somebody to do for- 

ade with. In other words, our customers must be just as pros- 
as we ourselves would want to be. A permancntly prostrate 

» would mean a prostrate United States and nothing is more 

ant in the establishing of our own permanent prosperity 

at we omit no step that we can properly take which shall in- 

e prompt reconstruction of the trade of Europe. The exact 

is whereby we shall solve these various problems remain to be 

{ out, but we feel that our various conferences have constitute] 

ginnings 


> new Business League of Nations starts out with a 
te program. Its first meeting will be held in Faris 
June, when the five nations participating in its 
ization will be represented. These are the United 
;, Great Britain, France, Belgium and Italy. A 
nent headquarters will be maintained in Europe. 
iational meetings will be held every two years, and 
ors’ meetings, with two members from each coun- 
ill be held annually, to promote international com- 


believe that this is one of the most powerful organi- 
.s to strengthen our international relations with the 
g countries abroad, and to demonstrate the essen- 
iterest that we have in the welfare of the world. 
» modesty with which this remarkable movement 
»en brought about, and the fact that little publicity 
een sought, have obscured its magnitude, but its 
iplishments will speak for themselves. 
» delegates from the United States include Mr. 
A. Wheeler of Chicago, as Chairman, Mr. A. C. 
rd of New York, Mr. Edward A. Filene of Boston, 
Myron T. Herrick of Cleveland, Mr. Alba B.John- 
} Philadelphia, Mr. F. A. Seiberling of Akron, 
ohn H. Fahey of Boston, and others of the highest 
ing in business circles. 


Coal, McAdoo and 1920 


JRPRISE was expressed when our amiable friend, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, broke into 

the coal controversy by expressing sympathy 

the strikers, and declaring that the tax returns of 

oal operators in 1917 showed profits ranging from 

* 2000 per cent. on capital stock. As income returns, 

r the statute, are regarded as confidential, and 

& to them is denied to the public, amazement was 
issed at the temerity of Mr. McAdoo. It was felt he 
|have some extraordinary interest in the coal strike. 

| those who are on the inside of Democratic politics 

was nothing extraordinary in Mr. McAdoo’s 
arance as the champion of the coal strikers. The 

le fact is that his hat has been thrown into the 
presidential ring for 1920. His principal competitor, 
Attorney-General Palmer had provoked the anger of the 
coal strikers by enforcing the Lever law against them and 
by enjoining the strikers from carrying out their purpose 
to cut off the fuel supply of the country. Mr. McAdoo, 
who is a politician of no little experience, and no mean 
ibility—for to his management in large degree President 
Wilson owed the success of his presidential campaigns— 
was on the high road to secure the Democratic nomina- 
tion in 1920, as the successor of his father-in-law in the 


“STAND BY THE FLAG: 


EDITORIAL 


JOHN A. SLEICHER, Editor 


IN GOD WE TRUST” 


RSD 


‘Know America 
By Secretary of the Interior LANE 


S Edward Everett Hale used to pray, 
“Teach us to know that we are sons of 
the living God,” so I would pray also that 

we might know that we are sons of a living 
America. ‘To know that is to know that we can 
solve our difiiculties, answer our problems, and go 
on growing. For a living America is one that is 
not static, fixed, traditional, but one that is 
moving, living, growing, and therefore always 
ready for the day’s work. We have an American 
way of doing things, not a European way. Be- 
cause we have an American conscience and an 
American sense of justice and an American com- 
mon sense -these are our traditions and they are 
equal to any task. 


White House, but with the President’s disability, and the 
appointment of Mr. Palmer as Attorney-General, and 
the appearance of some of the strongest Democratic 
leaders as adherents to Mr. Palmer, the situation sud- 
denly changed, so that when Mr. Palmer antagonized 
the coal strikers, Mr. McAdoo saw his opportunity to 
make a strong bid for the labor vote. 

We are not criticizing him for doing this. It was a 
deliberate act of a calculating and successful political 
leader, but we doubt whether it will accomplish its 
purpose. Facts stand against Mr. McAdoo, for on the 
statement of the Treasury Department at Washington 
itself he has told only a part of the facts. A memorandum 
furnished by the Internal Revenue Bureau of Experts to 
the Secretary of the Treasury shows that while in 1917 


* the coal operators made what might be termed “fabulous 


profits,” the general average was from 100 to 150 per 
cent. on invested capital, the range being from 15 to 800 
per cent., but the same experts report that while this was 
true in 1917, yet in 1914 and 1915 the coal operators lost 
money, in 1916 began making money, in 1917 made large 
profits and in 1918 made largely reduced profits, and that 
this year the earnings are less than they were the year 
before. So that during a period of five years, some re 
ported losses, some slight gains and one large gains, and 
of the “fabulous profits” in 1917 the Government, to 
support the war, took 60 per cent., under the Excess 
Profits Tax law. Ii the coal operators had not been able 
to pay this tax, other taxpayers would have had to foot 
the bill, and if the money had not been made in “fabu- 
lous”? amounts, how would the war bill have been met? 

The coal situation might be summarized in a few 
words. The coal miners demanded an increase to meet 
the higher cost of living. Fuel Administrator Garfield 
made a careful estimate of the increased cost of living of 
the coal miners, found that it was 14 per cent. and 
announced that wages would be increased to that. extent, 
and that the operators would not be permitted to increase 
the price of coal to the public. Dr. Garfield made this 
statement, which we commend to the careful considera- 
tion of the public: “If one class of workers demands more 
than like workers are getting, that class is trying to levy 
tribute upon the people of the country and does not 
differ from corporations which seek profits for the few 
at the expense of the many. They certainly put them- 
selves in the position of lawbreakers.”’ 

But what is a coal strike compared with the importance 
of a presidential nomination in 1920? Mr. McAdoo 


knows the game of politics from top to bottom, but we 
setts indicated that something portentous is emerging 
THE latest Congressional election, when Pres- 
Senate, the result came to many as a great surprise. It 
of the Senate was secure. A substantial working major- 
As a result, the fight on the League of Nations was 


iear that he has drawn the wrong card. The public at 
last is in the saddle, and the recent election in Massachu- 
from the shadow of Bunker Hill. 
Politics 

ident Wilson made his vigorous appeal to the 

American people to elect a Democratic House and 
had been believed that the Republicans would carry the 
House of Representatives, but that Democratic contro] 
ity in the House-was won by the Republicans and a 
slender majority of two in the Senate. 
opened at once and continued with increasing force until 
the rejection of the treatv originally presented was 


‘were reduced 97 per cent. in three years, calls for physi- 


assured. Had the President’s candidate, Henry Ford 
been elected to the Senate from Michigan, the Senat 
would have been tied, and Vice-President Marshal 
would have had the casting vote, equivalent to giving th 
Democrats control. 

Mr. Wilson’s political managers set about to prevent 
the Republicans from dominating the Senate. Variow 
contests were suggested, but all of them fell to tl 
ground, including the one to give Mr. Ford the seat 1 
which Senator Newberry had been chosen by over 7004 
majority. The Department of Justice, in spite of all the 
matters of transcendent public interest that crowd upo 
‘it, devoted a large part of its energies and resources to at 
investigation of the Newberry-Ford campaign, and fg 
nally brought about the indictment of Senator Newberry 
and a number of his associates, on the ground of con 
spiracy in the election of 1918. It is openly charged tha’ 
“the agents of the Department of Justice employed out 
rageous methods in their efforts.”” However this may be 
and however much the Grand Jury may have believe 
that the indictment against Senator Newberry was 
justified, an indictment is by no means a conviction 
Every one familiar with the facts knows that Mr. New: 
berry took little or no active interest in his Senatoria 
canvass, as at that period, like a patriotic Americar 
citizen, he was giving all his time to his country, ané 
spending it in New York in close touch with his duties iy 
connection with the administration of naval affairs. 

The Democratic leaders hope that while under indict 
ment and awaiting trial, Senator Newberry will be de 
barred from occupying his seat in Congress. It is said 
that this is according to precedent, but we are living i 
an age when precedents do not go. As to Mr. Newberry 
we have no fear of the outcome of the case if the indict 
ment is ever brought to trial. 


The Plain Truth 


OTE! Our Presidential Coupon will be found 
on page 38. We should like to have the vote 
of every reader. Note the figures this week. So far 
4676 votes have been cast. 


REES! Forests constitute one of the greatest 

treasures a country may have. Superbly eadowed 
in this respect, we have too long permitted our forests 
to be devastated and burned. During the war there was 
tremendous wastage in the effort to secure the best oi 
materials in the shortest time, a war-time devastation 
which should be repaired speedily as possible 
The New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
is showing how the public may do its part in counter: 
acting the wastage and devastation that has gone so long 
unchecked. The Syracuse institution has made a forest 
survey of Otsego County. It has been planned for each 
township to plant a forest of roughly 100 acres as d 
starting point, the several forests to be part of a county 
system and to be connected up with highways to make 
them accessible from all parts of the country. Four 
townships will plant in the spring and others will follow, 
until the twenty-four townships of the county shall be 
covered. America is far behind European countries) 
particularly Germany, in the matter of forestration: 
This project of the Syracuse University is probably the 
first in America for the planting and owning of a com: 
munal forest for further economic returns, 


REDULITY! Ignorance is always an expensive 

luxury. The poor are the most credulous. They 
are the greatest purchasers of gold bricks and quack 
preparations. The only people to find fault with the 
anti-malaria campaign of the Rockefeller Foundation are 
the ‘‘swamp doctors” who have been put out of busi 
ness. Swamp drainage and mosquito extermination have 
been carried on in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
towns at a per capita cost of only from 44 to 63 cents 
per year. Formerly medical attention for malaria hadi 
cost the inhabitants from eight to fifteen times thatf 
amount. Besides this there was an untold amount spent 
for worthless “chill tonics’ and other patent prepara- 
tions, to which should be added an immense loss of 
working time because of needless illness. In one town 
the Rockefeller Foundation reports that malarial cases 
The bu 


cians being reduced from 2,500 in 1915 to 73 in 1918 is aa fil 
The Rockefeller Foundation has the credit of initiatingiM 
the campaign, but when the method had been demon-{M@ and it 
strated the people of the villages affected undertook thefii 'stactor 


work themselves. Scientific extermination of malaria 
has more than justified itself as an economic measure 
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The Best Guarantee of Peace 


Guns speak louder than pacifists. Until new-fangled peace notions have had time to prove their value, 
holding to the only sure protection against aggression is the best protection. Uncle Sam’s newest big gun, 
a 14-inch rifle, was recently tested out at Sandy Hook proving grounds, and the photographer snapped it 
firing its first shell and vomiting flame and smoke. The projectile weighs 1,660 pounds, the powder charge " 
alone weighing 435 pounds. The range for this particular shot is about 15 miles, but this is not the maximum 


The business end of the big gun 
‘Ss as fine a bit of mechanism as 
a 17-jewel watch movement, 


On and it “ticks’? much more sat- range of the big gun. What appears to be smoke is in reality only the hot gases of the smokeless powder, 

thei ‘stactorily in case of emergency. which show up strongly in an instantaneous photograph. The United States has a number of such guns a 
uria 
ire 
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UCH attention 
centered about 
ine sailing of 


the Cusco from San 
brancisco on June [, 
with twenty tive gold 
seekers aboard bound 
or reputed Golconda 
somewhere along thc 
Lena River, in Siberia. 
The Casco, it will be 
remembered, once 
served Robert Louis 
Stevenson for a home. 
as he cruised the South 
Seas. ‘This, its first trip 
to the icy north, was 
as adventurous as any 
that furnished copy for 
“The Wreckers.””. Em- 
anuel Johnson, ot 
Seattle, a member of the 
party of gold-seekers, 
in the following text 
and accompanying 
photographs, describes 
the adventure and its 
unfortunate end. 

“We left San Fran- 
cisco on a fair day—the 
first of June—bound for 
a distant river of Arctic 
Siberia. From the time 
we entered Bering 
Strait, we were continu 
ally dodging icebergs. 
In trying to make hol 
chin Bay for shelter, we 
went aground innu 
merable times. Shifting 
sandbars* at the en 
trance of the bay proved 
our charts to be ot little 
value. Besides, we 
learned that the wind 
plays a big part in «1 
tering that bay. When 
southerly winds blow. 
the waters of the bay 
run out, leaving the 
level three or four feet 
lower than during north 
winds, when the waters 
rush in. However, we 
gained the bay, and 
after driving our way 
through ice floes, which 
many times threatened 
to crush the ship, i 
nally, on the fourteenth 
of August, arrived at 

‘orth Cape, where ice 
nditions were such as 
prevent progress. 


In Search of El Dorado 


The “‘Casco,’’ That Once Bore Robert Louis Stevenson Through the South Seas, Comes to Grief 
in Siberian Waters on a Quest for Gold 


“After waiting sc 
cral days to satisfy ow 


selves that the ice wou! ] 
not break up, on Aug ON 
24 we concluded to u oi 
load, establish:a dep 
and return to the Unitgamg (0 
States. Tt had beg brought 
to freeze, being as loggg MUONS, 

Suprem 


as 32 to 26 degrees co 
tinuously. After mu 
hard work we reach 
Bering Sea, only to « 
counter a heavy nort! 
west storm. Forced | 
make for shelter, 
headed the Casco’s n 
toward King Island, 
tiny bit of land abo 
a mile square, wit 
jagged rocky shor 
Driven by a fierce gal 
the Casco crashed hea 
on into the rocks, whe 
she was battered ini 
a complete wreck. 
“We found tit 
village nestling on 
jagged ledge on th 
southerly shore of 
island, but not a hum 
inhabitant. About fiii 
half-starved dogs bark 
a noisy greeting. W 
carried our injured 


reluctan 
tum, sel 
the part 
the pres 
ministry 
unpopu 
the diss 
of the n 
General 
generall 
Rumani 
the han 
Council 
tinuous! 
Allies, a 
troops | 
ultimati 
wrinkle: 
tion, bu 
sulted | 
concilia 
only, b 
deeds.” 


Cri 


tain, who had also cof HE 
tracted pneumonia, | ef 
the deserted Go" 
where we succeeded th 
nursing him_ back negotial 
health. Then 

both t 


a hopeless wait for ns 
passing ship. Aft 
many days six of TE 


crew took one of tl = 
native open skin-boaigm™ S°™ 
rigged up a sail, and s a 

view tc 


out on September 

for Nome, about 

miles away. As so 
as our plight w 
known, the reven 
cutter Bear came 

our rescue, and broug 
back the natives, wl 
it seems, go to Non 
every year about 
fourth of July and retut 
the first part of Octobe 
Here we are back 

America, little the wor 
for the adventure au 
looking for a craft | 
replace the Casco.”’ 


safe an 
the Zor 


Deserted village on King Island where the gold-seekers lived until rescued Native igloo, of Tchuckchee Chief at Cape Sudzekamen, Siberia, where 
by the revenue cutter Bear. The tent house was erected by the crew. the Casco touched on the drive into the frozen north after the golden fleece. 
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33 The Casco anchored to ice off Cape Vaucarema, Siberia. ; 
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on { All that was left of the Casco when she was abandoned in Bering Sea. 
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Rumania Yields to the Supreme Council 


ONFRONTED with the alternative of continuing to 
hold a small portion of Hungarian territory and refusing 
tosign the Austrian Treaty (acts which would promptly have 
brought down upon her the combined wrath of the allied 
nations) or yielding to the strong ultimatum sent by the 
Supreme Council at Paris, Rumania has finally with great 
reluctance acceded to the distasteful demands. The ultima- 
tum, sent on December 3, was met by a storm of protest on 
the part of a large portion of the inhabitants; and not until 
the president of the Chamber of Deputies had formed a new 
ministry was the requisite majority in favor of signing the 
unpopular treaty obtained. Naturally the period following 
the dissolution of the old ministry was one of tension. One 
of the most prominent figures during those stormy days was 
General Fofoza Averesco, the former Minister of War, who is 
generally regarded as one of Rumania’s wisest leaders. The 
Rumanians feel that they have not received entire justice at 
the hands of the Allies. On the other hand the Supreme 
Council accuses the Rumanian Government of having con- 


tinuously failed to act in accordance with the spirit of the . 


Allies, and of having bulldozed Hungary while its invading 
troops held Budapest. ‘With tireless patience,” says the 
ultimatum, the Allies made every effort to iron out the 
wrinkles in the situa- 
tion, but all efforts re- 
sulted “in an attitude 
conciliatory in words 
only, but negative in 
deeds.” 


Crisis in Coal 


persistent 
efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government to nul- 
lify the strike or to 
negotiate any compro- 
mise satisfactory to 
both the miners and 
the mine operators 
have resulted in vigor- 
ous action on the part 
of some of the coal- 
mining States. Witha 
view to working out a 
safe and sane program, 
the governors and at- 


© 


* Lady Astor, the first woman to be seated as a Member 
of the House of Commons, whose victorious campaign 
was conducted in typical American style. She is a Vir- 
ginian and without a) Her entrance into the his- 
toric assembly was a notableevent in modern British history 


DONALD C. THOMPSON 


General Fofoza Averesco, formerly Rumanian 
Minister of War, who is today one of his 
nation’s strongest men and who was one of 
the central figures in the recent discussion 

the Supreme Counc'!’s ultimatum to Ruma- 
ly reluctantly accepted. 


nia, which was § 


Governors and State Attorneys-General in session at 
Chicago to devise methods of meeting the coal crisis. 
Seated (left to right): Charles Webster, Fuel Admin- 
istrator of Iowa; Gov. Lowden, of Illinois; Gov. 
Garden, of Missouri; Gov. Roberts, of Tennessee. 
Standing (left to right): JohnT. Goss, Asst. Atty.- 
Gen. of Missouri; Gov. Harding, of Ohio; F. W. 
McAllister, Atty.-Gen. of Missouri; R. J. Hopkins, 
Atty.-Gen. of Kansas; Gov. Goodrich, of ey 


Dr. Caroline Finley, the first woman doctor to go 
to the war zone, who has returned to America on 
temporary leave from the French service. She 
received the Croix de Guerre for heroism and the 
Prince Wales hes personally decorated her in 
recognition of services to British prisoners at Metz. 


torneys-general recently held a conference in Chicago, at 
which the various possibilities were freely discussed. 
Kansas has very promptly taken over its coal mines and 
proceeded to work them with volunteer labor, in spite 
of efforts made by some groups of organized trainmen to 
prevent. On December 4 Missouri’s governor issued a 
proclamation which took over fifteen mines in Barton 
County and a superintendent of operations was imme 
diately appointed. In Oklahoma, Governor Robertson 
personally set the example of volunteering for work in 
the mines at McAlester, and two squadrons of U. S. 
cavalry were sent to guard the mines from sabotage and 
riot. The situation in West Virginia was much improved 
in the Fairmont district by the decision of 225 local unions 
to return to work pending a settlement of the wage dispute. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Government has renewed its efforts 
and instituted contempt proceedings against the ofticials of 
the United Mine Workers of America. It also summoned a 
special grand jury to consider the possibility of prosecuting 
the mine operators for conspiracy to curtail production. 
The coal shortage has resulted in drastic measures in all the 
large centers, taken for the purpose of conserving the limited 
supply of fuel as much as practicable. 

Throughout the controversy Fuel Administrator Garfield 
rigidly adhered to the opinion that the mine-workers should 
receive a substantial increase 
in wages and that this addi- 
tional cost of production of 
coal should be borne by the 
mine-owners and not by the 
public. After all compromise 
efforts had failed, Presiden: 
Wilson made a personal ap- 
peal to the miners, urging 
them to return to work at 
the increased wage offered 
and promising in that event 
tO appoint a special com- 
mittee to inquire into all the 
issues at controversy, The 
miners vielded to this plea 
and resumed operations. A 
committee composed of 
Henry M. Robinson, Rem- 
brandt Peel and John P. 
White is now in Washington 
and is expected to report 
about the first of March. 
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MOULTON 


New bascule bridge across the Chicago River at Sixteenth 
Street. It is higher than a 22-story building, weighs 3,500 
tons, and can be raised and lowered in a minute and a half. 
It is so constructed that when the channel is straightened, 

idge can be moved intact to a new location, 
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HE HouseCommit- 
tee on Immigra- 
uionand Naturalization, 
which jis making an ex- 
haustive investigationin- 
to conditions prevailing 
at Ellis Island, New 
York City, has been 
conironted with star 
tling facts. Among them 
is the alleged fact, stated 
by Commissioner Uhl 
himself, that Ellis Island 
had become virtualls 
the dumping ground for 
hundreds of Bolshevists 
and agitators from other 
parts of the country, 
and that some of the 
most radical of these 
had been released from 
detention and had dis- 
appeared. Responsi- 
bility for this state of 
affairs was laid at the 
door of subordinates of the Department of Labor, the testimony 
tending to indicate that some of these officials were quite too 
sympathetic with the radicals and had made it easy for them to 
escape deportation. It is intimated that the Investigating 
Committee may recommend that the Bureau of Immigration 


ington; Isaac Siegel, of New York; Wm. N. Vaile, of Colorado 


mt 


Gr 
von Lersner, 
head of the German delegation 
to Paris, who evaded signing 
the protocol from the Allies. 


Baron Kurt 


Standing: John C. Kleckza, of Wisconsin; King Swope, of Kentucky. 


transformed the United 
States into a Soviet 
nation. Emma _ Gold- 
man also delivered a 
similar farewell message. 


Germany Must Yield 


HEN it became 

evident to the 
Allied Council at Paris 
that the present German 
Government per- 
sisting in its failure to 
comply with all the ob- 
ligations of the Peace 
Treaty, a protocol was 
prepared and the Ger- 
man delegation was 
invited to sign this 
protocol as a guarantee 
that Germany would 
ceaseacting in bad faith. 
Justat the timewhenthe 
signatures were to be 
affixed, Baron Kurt von Lersner, head of the German delegation 
announced that he did not have the necessary authority and would 
have to submit the matter to his government. This action was 
supposedly influenced by the announcement that the U. S. Senate 
had failed to ratifv the Peace Treaty. The patience of the Allied 


EG)! & UNDERWOOD 


The House Committee on Immigretion and Naturalization, now confronted with the “Red” problem. Seated (left to right): John C. Box, 
of Texas; Benjamin F. Welty, of Ohio; Riley J. Sabath, of Illinois; John E. Baker, of California; Ckairman Albert Johnson, of Wash- 


= 
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“A dugout baby” twenty miles from a 
doctor and if a western district of 5,500 miles 
without a single telephone. The Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor is planning 
a special service for the purpose of supplying 
medical aid to isolated families, especially for 
the babies needing the skill of specialists in 
their earliest years when they are so delicate 


be detached from the Department of 
Labor and administered by the Depart 
ment of Justice, which is credited with a 
more vigorous policy in the handling of 
well-known agitators. In the meantime 
\lexander Berkman and Emma Goldman 
two of the most outspoken anarchists of 
the whole world, were surrendered to the 
Immigration authorities after many legal 
artifices have been vainly exercised and. 
together with 247 other agitators, were 
shipped back to Russia. Berkman de- 
clared his willingness to go to Russia of 
his own accord, but objected to being 
“kicked out of the country.” On being 
delivered to the Ellis Island authorities, 


RIMAN 


Serio-comic warning to reckless motorists on 
the Lincoln Highway near the border-line be- 
tween New Mexico and Arizona. At this 
particular point on the highway there have 
been a number of accidents, due to the care- 
lessness of speeding chauffeurs, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of El Paso erected this unique 
sign-board to impress the necessity of caution, 


Council having been exhausted by the 
dilatory tactics of the Germans, it was 
decided to prepare an ultimatum to the 
German Government and, inthe event of the 
further failure to sign the protocol, to ad- 
vance the Allied Army of Occupation and 
take forcible possession of Frankfort and 
Essen. Frank L. Polk, head of the Ameri- 
can delegation in Paris, is reported to have 
told Baron von Lersner that the Germans 
should not interpret the American failure 
to ratify the Treaty as being a favorable 
indication. ‘If there can be in the United 
States several ways of understanding the 
Treaty,” he told Von Lersner, “there are 
not two ways of understanding the obliga- 


BR. @ COl. PRES® 


he announced his expectation of being 
back in America within five vears, when 
the coming “big revolution” will have 


Miss Diana Clark, daughter of Ontario's Lieutenant-Governor, who is in 


active work for blind soldiers at Toronto. She served in similar work over- 
seas, and one of her brothers gave his life for the great cause. Those in 
the grovp are (left to right): Miss S. F. Brown, Miss Diana Clark, Mrs. 
J. Walker, Mrs. A. D. Burton, matron; Sister F. Thorne, Sister M. Price. 


tions incumbent upon Germany nor the 
affection binding the United States and her 
Allies.” 
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Our Soldier Dead 


MONG jthe first of the American 
soldier victims of the world war 

jo be returned to their own country for 
ermanent burial were the twenty-four 
vembers of the unit involved in the 
comanovka massacre of June 24. 
lhey were part of a detachment of 
ixty-five guarding the Siberian Rail- 
oad, and were massacred by a large 
und of Bolsheviki who crept up to 
heir camp under cover of darkness, and 
it daylight opened fire upon the Ameri- 
ans in their tents. The survivors 
prang to their rifles and fought off the 
sttacking party until reinforcements 
brrived. In line with the policy of the 
Var Department to return direct to 
merica the bodies of all American 
Idiers who fell outside of France, the 
emains of the Siberian heroes were 
ransferred direct to America. Those 


L. PEDROSE 


M°s. Carlia A. Westcott, of 
Seattle, Wash., who claims the 
distinctio1 of being the first 
American woman to be 
granted a license as a 
marine engineer. She _ has 
been certified for service in 
the waters of Puget Sound and 
the Inland Passage to Alaska 
for steamboats up to 300 tons. 


are buried in French soil 
not be removed until after 
omatic negotiations with the 
tench Government. The laws 
France are said to prohibit 
Ir return at this time 


Blinded Heroes 
‘VERY nation which entered 
‘ the world war is already oc 
ied with the problem of caring 
the saddest victims of the 
t conflict, the men who were 
lly blinded. The task of fit. 
% these unfortunates for the 


HARRY BEARDSLEY 


The flag-draped coffins of twenty-four members of the American forces in Siberia 
being moved to the docks at Vladivostok by German prisoners under American 
guards, for transportation to Arerica. These men died in the Romanovka mas- 
sacre in June last, by Bolsheviki who surprised the American camp at night 


NS 


GREEN RED BROWN GREY 
TYPES of SHRUNBERY FLOWERS 


& GRASS VIOLET BLUE YELLOW BLACK 
BERZLBERG 

Color scheme devised by Fried Stern, a Hamburg artist for the use of sol- 

diers blinded in the world war. The picture is made of papier-mache in 

such a manner that the blind may visualize it by passing the fingers over 

tne surface, atter he has nrst mastered the key shown beneath the picture 


A herd of Alaskan reindeer on the lower Yukon River. 


a. PoRBES 


8] ; They were introduced into Alaska 27 years agu, and have 
e the chief dependence of the Esquimaux for food and clothing. There are now about 100 herds, numbering 
160,000 deer. The Canadian Government is considering a plan to domesticate them on a large scale. 


struggle of life began eariy in | urope 
countries and has made rapid progre 
in the United States under the guidance: 
of the Vocational ‘I raining Board. ‘The 
blinded men are not only being taught 
to read but also to write With a UV] 
writer. Meanwhile, a German artist 
has evolved a plan for cnabling the 
blind to “read” pictures. The pictures 
are on papier-maché, Which is light, 
easily handled and mailable; the de- 
signs are “raised” so that they may be 
felt with the tips of the fingers, anda key 
chart enables the user to detect even 
the colors of flowers. 


Reindeer Meat 
OR many years it has been known 
that a large percentage of the 
Esquimaux living within Alaskan boun- 
daries have been saved from imminent 
annihilation through the introduction of 


© PARS* TLL 
U. S. Senator Truman H 
Newberry, of Michigan, who 
has been indicted by the Fed 
eral grand jury “for corrup- 
tion, fraud and conspiracy” 
in winning his election in 1918 
Henry Ford being his leading 
opponent, He says he did not 
contribute to his campaign fund 
and knew of no contributions 


reindeerin 1892, Dr. Sheldon Jack 
son being mainly responsible for 
the innovation. ‘The rigor of the 
Arctic climate and the lack ot 
forage in both summer and win 

ter preclude the use of cattle 
within this area, and the supply 
of wild animal food has been 
growing rapidly less. ‘The rein 

deer, however, thrives on the 
moss of the Arctic regions and, 
being a native of Siberia, is una! 

fected by the extreme cold. Th 

result is that the native of the 
frozen north now has meat. 
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The Pony Express date 


The Romance of the Army Courier Service and Its 2,404 Pouches of the Most Important Messages in the World 


By GEORGE J. B. FISHER 


EG pardon, but what 
insignia is that? I try 
to keep track of them 


all, but that’s a new one on me.” 
This is the question, natural 
enough, that the officer of the 
Army Courier Service had to 
answer many times in the course 
of the day’s work. When the 
design was first authorized, the 
query was usually answered at 
some length, and impressively, as 
became the dignity of the courier’s 
duties. But endless repetition 
eventually dulled the edge of the 
wearer’s enthusiasm. Toward 
the end the question was apt to 
be answered laconically: 
“Courier Service.” 

Of the many shoulder insignia 
in vogue—and the bewildered 
civilian will admit they were 
legion—the speeding greyhound 
ona rectangle of azure blue sur- 
rounded by a border of gold was 
possibly the most impressive and 
certainly the most restricted of 
them all. It was the emblem of 
speed, the latter-day successor 
to Mercury’s wings, and represented a unique organiza- 
tion which came into being to meet the necessities of 
America’s participation in the World War. 

Soon after the pioneers of our Expeditionary Forces 
had arrived in France, the need for speedy communication 
with Washington grew urgent. The cables, of course, and 
the radio, were used to capacity, but these agencies at 
best have their very definite limits. What was required 
was a personal messenger who could be entrusted with 
the delivery of confidential,dispatches, technical data and 
the innumerable reports required both in Washington 
and overseas. 

The War Department Overseas Courier Service was 
accordingly established. Its organization was naturally 
shrouded in the deepest secrecy. The omnipotent German 
espionage system did exist outside of novels and roman- 
ces and the results of the interception of one of these 
couriers would have been grave indeed. The greyhound 
in those days would have made its wearer a target. 
Not until after the Armistice did it begin to grace 
the shoulder. 


A Vitaliy Important Work 


A few months ago, to have revealed the modus oper- 
andi of the Courier Service would have been giving very 
valuable aid to the enemy. Now, however, military 
operations having ceased, and our army rapidly dwindling 
to anante-bellum peace basis, the story of the couriers 
may be told. It was a work of romance and adventure; 
of steady travel that rivaled all previous accomplish- 
ments for distance and speed; but above all, it was a duty 
very directly contributing toward our early victories. 
During the hectic winter of 1917-18 the Military 
Intelligence and other bureaus frequently found it neces- 
sary to send specially, by picked officers, super-contiden- 
tial papers for General Persh- 
ing and his staff. In other 
cases reliable men proceed 
ing Overseas as casuals were 
given important documents 
for delivery to the brain 
center of American opera 
tions at Chaumont, while 
officers returning for instruc 
tion and other duties wer 
intrusted with dispatches 
and reports for the depart 
ments at Washington. These 
irregular methods, though 
hardly satisfactory, were 
both quicker and safer than 
the ordinary mails. 

The Ordnance Depart 
ment and the Chemical War- 
fare Service both had _ par- 
ticularly urgent need for an 
organized secret messenger 
Detailed data 


service, 


The Leviathan docking at Hoboken. The great 
ship carried couriers across the Atlantic on 26 trips. 


covering the performance of newly designed ordnance — 


material under actual firing ‘conditions and similar in- 
formation were required for the perfection of the mam- 
moth ordnance production program of the Army. The 
latest developments in gas defense were needed to combat 
the Hun in this highly specialized field. 


Forming Courier Service 


As the spring of 1918 wore on, it became obvious that 
separate Departmental Couriers were inefficient and 
undesirable compared with a consolidated service freed 
from routine regulations and given necessary prestige. 
The Embarkation Service was selected by the Secretary 
of War as the proper bureau to carry on this-work, the 
ocean voyage being the greatest problem to be faced. 

Accordingly, on June 18, 1918, the Chief of Staff for- 
mally instructed the Chief of Embarkation Service, 
Brigadier-General Frank T. Hines, to organize a regular 
courier service to .operate between Washington and 
General Headquarters at Chaumont. 

The necessary orders were quietly passed down, a few 
carefully picked junior officers and enlisted men selected 
for the much-desired detail, and the various War Depart- 
ment Bureau Chiefs notified that confidential and secret 
communications for abroad would be received for dis- 
patch by the first official courier on July 6, 1918. 

A brief narrative of the experiences of this courier will 
tell the story of them all. 

When the sacks were closed on the evening of July 6, 
169 missives, representing the secrets of practically every 


A heavy consignment of casualty and service records reaching Le Mans for courier convoy to Washington, 


military activity, were ready 
for dispatch, assembled in six 
pouches directed to General 
Headquarters, Service of Supply 
Headquarters, Paris and London 
At 9 p.m. Second Lieutenant 
Robert S. Davis reported to room 
332 State War and Navy Build. 
ing, with Sergeant Charles H 
Chevalier detailed as his assis- 
tant. About the same time an 
olive-drab army truck drew up at 
the elevator entrance beneath, 
and the first War Department 
courier was soon started on the 
long jaunt to the fighting fields 
of France. 

The truck swung up Seven- 
teenth Street and was soon lost 
in the traflic on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Ten minutes brought it 

_ to the Union Station, where the 
pouches were placed in the bag: 
gage coach of the New York 
sleeper. Here they were guarded 
alternately by Lieutenant Davis 
and his assistant during the six 
hours required for the run to 
the metropolis. 

At 6:30 the next morning the ever-ready army truck 

Was Waiting at the Pennsylvania Station. Down Eighth 

Avenue and across Twenty-third Street to the Ho- 

boken ferries was but a matter of minutes. 

Even so early in the morning the Port of Embarkation 
was buzzing with activity—it had, in fact, been strenu- 
ously busy all night, for the Leviathan, the king-pin of the 
transport fleet, was to sail in the next few hours; and into 
its bottomless bowels an endless stream of khaki had | 
been pouring for hours. 

A word from the second floor above Pier 3, and the 
embarkation officials held up the boarding streams for 4 
few minutes while the courier and his pouches were taken 
aboard and placed in a reserved stateroom. 

At nine o’clock the gangplanks were lowered, a bevy 
of fussy tugs pushed and pulléd the big troop-carrier to 
midstream and set it loose to churn its way across the 
death-infested seas to Brest. 

There was now, apparently, little for the courier to do 
but eat, sleep and be merry until the rocks of Finistere 
began to loom over the bows. As a matter of fact 
however, there were two quite tangible dangers to be 
reckoned with, 


There Were Many Perils 


In the first place, the submarine was rife. So far as the 
pouches were concerned, they were weighted and would 
sink with the ship, copies of all papers having been care- 
fully preserved in Washington against such an emer- 
gency; but the courier had been ordered to carry the dis- 
patches to France and he was expected to act accordingly 

The second danger, however, was more subtle. De 
spite the nicest precautions, there was always the possi 
bility of the courier’s mission reaching the ears of enem) 
spies. With upwards of 9,000 passengers, all hastily 
loaded and even all wearing 
the uniform of the U.S. A. 
the possibility of active Ger- 
man agents being aboard 
was by no means negligible 
So throughout the entir 
voyage either Lieutenant 
Davis or his assistant was 
always casually about the 
stateroom and a regulation 
.45 ever at hand to intercept 
an attempt to reach thei 
pouches. 

Under these conditions, 
the voyage was a_ long 
drawn-out affair. The Levi-§ 
athan, scorning convoys, zig-| 
zagged its own path east 
ward, eluding submarines 
and mines until the light 
houses off Brest were sighted 
on the morning of the rsth 

Concluded on page 43 _ 
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The City that Scrapes the Sky 


Nowhere else in the world can one look 
down upon a scene like this, the lower end 
of Manhattan Island, where massive sky- 
scrapers vie with one another in their effort 
to get farthest away from the jostling 
crowds on the pavements far beneath. Even 
the humblest of these buildings—dating 
back to periods when New York was young 
—were once marvels of architecture. Then 
came the age of steel construction, and here 
and there an ambitious tower shot upward. 
Each had its little day of lofty preemi- 
nence, now held by the Woolworth Building 
which rises 750 feet on the extreme left. 
Behind it appears the Municipal Building, 
boasting of 560 feet. The massive edifice 
at the left center is the Hudson Terminal. 
On the right is the Singer tower, 612 
feet high. The rock foundation of the 
island makes it possible to build yet higher. 
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Clamping the Lid on the- Redman 


How a Heartless Government Confiscates Booze Camouflaged in Cheese, Cocoanuts, Auto Tires and Religious Publications 


By RONNE C. SHELSE 


of one of the larger boxes. Did 


N old story has it that 
some four hundred years 
ago a paleface Pilgrim 


met a noble redman of the forest 
und swapped a gallon of liquid 
for an acre or two of the thirteen 
original States. Not long aiter 
ward, we are told, the grim silence 
of the woods was broken by the 
halloos of others of the paint-and 
feathers clan who ordered in even 
larger quantities and clamored 
for immediate deliveries. The 
panic of June 30, 1910, was as 
nothing to this rush for the vile 
stuff which is now made, usually 
by mail-order formula in the dark. 
corners of private cellars. 
Unhampered by war-time or 
Constitutional prohibition, our 
forefathers made it unanimous 
with the tribesmen who suggested 
the trade name “firewater” and 
cultivated an appetite which was 


it contain cheese? It did; and 
American cheese at that. Crest- 
fallen, the detectives were about 
to pass the consignment when 
one of their number impulsive) 
plunged a knife into the pressed 
mass. Gadznooks! The blad 
collided with something hard 
Eagerly, chunk by chunk, the) 
cut away the appetizing mold 
and there before the astonished 
gaze of all was a copper tank filled 
with a blend of festal rye. Chees 
as an accessory in crime was dis 
carded after that for anotherequa! 
ly novel bit of chicanery. Boring 
holes in the shells of cocoanuts 
the bootlegger would extract thi 
milk and fill them'full of whiskey 
Then with the holes covered ani 
painted black so that they wouk 
pass the closest scrutiny, he wouk 
send them on their way. No 


to last through generations. Then 


body knows how often thes 


came the day when the Indian 

was made the ward of the nation. 

and his period of discipline began. There was no imme 
diate deprivation, it is true, but the more farsighted 
of his guardians paved the way for the prohibitory 
statutes which struck the Indian country long before they 
were thought of in other sections of our fair land. For 
many, many years it has been unlawful to invest a red- 
skin with intoxicants, by sale, gift or otherwise. What 
has been the result? The bootlegger, a recent acquisition 
to some of our Eastern and Far Western States, is an 
old-timer on the reservation. And what a merry chase he 
has led the authorities, taxing the ingenuity of men 
skilled in the detection of crime against the State. No 
method of concealment or evasion was unknown to his 


Several cases of whiskey captured on one of the larger reservations 
were destroyed by the authorities soon after this picture was taken. 


craft, but the simpler tricks were more often used with 
the largest measure of success. Articles of food were his 
favorite accomplices in crime. A pint or quart has passed 
from hand to hand in a loaf of bread, or a watermelon, 
and gallon jugs have traveled unmolested along the high- 
ways of interstate commerce in barrels of sugar, cans of 
milk or boxes of cheese. The tale of the cheese is a gem. 
Quantities of this, so labeled in bold type, had been com- 
ing into one of the Southwestern States. The commodity 
itself would not have drawn attention had it not been for 
the questionable character of the consignor. This led the 
enforcement oflicers to investigate and, confident that 
their suspicions would be confirmed, they pried up the lid 


innocent carriers afforded sai 

conduct for the distillate. Al 
sorts of contraptions on automobiles have aided an 
abetted the illicit traffic; and people and things thai 
never existed have been drawn into the scheme. 4 
Texas bootlegger sprung a droll one when he smuggle 
quantities of the stuff into Oklahoma using the fictitiou: 
names of a Baptist publication society as consignor an 
a Baptist prohibition society as consignee. But th 
climax of grim trickery was reached when a chap } 
one of the Southwestern States sent through a choic 
assortment in a coffin accompanied bythe death certificat: 
and all paper formalities required by interstate laws. Mer 
with money and men without it, bad men and tenderfeet 

Concluded on page 45 


Seattle Adopts the American Plan 


industries, commerce and pofitics of that city by 
the radicals of organized labor. Led by the 
Associated Industries, an organization of nearly 2,000 
members, including the large emyloyers of labor, the 
people of Seattle have declared their independence of 
union rule and are fast breaking the bonds which had 
begun to strangle their industries alnd commerce. 
Seattle has declared its independdnce in ringing resolu- 
tions by civic and commercial orgajpizations, in pages on 
pages of advertising in its daily newspapers, in the general 
expression of public opinion and jm the breaking of a 
series of strikes called to force imppssible demands and 
conditions upon employers, with nojregard for the inter- 
est of the public. 
Seattle is rapidly going “oper| shop” under the 
new name adopted by the Associat¢d Industries of the 
“American Plan.”’ Every strike, eyery breach of con- 
tract on the part of a union, is bejng followed by the 
establishment of “open shop” in thht industry and no 
new “closed shop’ contracts dre being signed 
by any of the Seatth 
employers who are afiilia 5 


GS industri is in rebellion agaifst domination of the 


By F. R. SINGLETON 


the notable exception of the contract shops) accepted 
the closed shop. 

The signing of the armistice found Seattle under the 
domination of unions into which hundreds of I. W.W. 
“reds” and other radicals had wormed their way to 
membership and control. 

The disastrous shipyard strike which followed the ar- 
mistice, and the general strike of last February, proved 
to Seattle and the country at large how powerful and 
dangerous was the radical control of labor in Seattle. 
The country applauded the strong action of Seattle 
ofiicials, backed by public sentiment, which brought the 
general strike to a quick and inglorious finish, but the 
country has since looked upon Seattle as a hotbed of 
radicalism, a city which must purge itself before again 
enjoying the confidence of the world at large. Conse- 
quently, the Associated Industries was born last March, 
the month following the general strike. 

Frank Waterhouse, a wealthy shipping man with large 
industrial interests in Seattle, has been the moving spirit 
in the Associated Industries from its inception. Water- 


house had become well acquainted with the best of th 
labor leaders of Seattle and the State of Washington ir 
various war endeavors in which he took a prominent 
part. He felt that peace and production could be se: 
cured in the industries of Seattle only by the establish: 
ment of closer relations and a better understanding 
between employers and employees. He _ propose 
to bring about this closer relationship and_ bette 
understanding by full recognition of all the rights o! 
employees. 

The spirit animating the Associated Industries i: 
best illustrated by its declaration of principles, among 
which are the following: 

“We recognize that every man is entitled to earn 
a living, to fair wages, reasonable hours of work 
and proper working conditions, and that thé 
responsibility rests equally upon government, 
society and those engaged in industry to see tha! 
these conditions and opportunities prevail. 

“That man renders the greatest social servic 
who so cooperates in the organization of in 
dustry as to afford t 
the largest number 


ced with the Associated 
Industries. 
lhe exigencies of war 


made Seattle a nearly 
one - hundred per-cent 
“closed town.” Under 
the necessity of preserv 
i in industry 


ocder to speed production 


and other war 


essentials, and under 
vessure from the De 
riment ol bor. 

! | ers 


men the greatest op 
portunity for self 
development.” 

Thus the Associate 
Industries of Seattle wa 
born and launched, no 
as an. organization 
fight the unions but 
an organization to briny 
industrial peace to Seatt 
by giving labor a squar 
deal and helping: it 
“clean house’ of thi 

Concluded on page 38 
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A capital offense 
against health. 
Crowding the foot 
into a pointed shoe 
throws the toes out 
of position, causes 
bunions, and 
“*breaks”’ the trans- 
verse arch. This 
diagram tells bet- 
ter than words, 
why the pointed- 
toed shoe should be 
barred by the well- 
dressed woman. 


Foundation of Good Health 


The soft, flexible, graceful normal 
foot, and a foot deformed by a mod- 
ern shoe, misshapen, tense-muscled, 


of Chinese foot-binding through which thou- 

sands of Chinese children have been crippled for 
life. Yet how many of those women calmly accept a 
fashion which makes a crutch of what should be a foot 
covering. How many of them torce their feet to fit their 
shoes, rather than fit their shoes to their feet. How 
many of them prefer style to sense. 

Children, obeying their instinct, 
and are promptly taught to turn their toes outward. 
Yet the Indians, doubtless the world’s champion walkers, 
set their feet one before the other, as though following 
in invisible chalk line. 

An inch a step is lost in walking, because of the fact 
that we walk with our toes turned out. Calculate the 
loss in time and energy if we were to walk ten miles a day. 

Every girl has a horror of being knock-kneed, neverthe- 
less most knock knees are encouraged by high heels, and 
toeing Out. 

Ninety-five per cent. of our women have foot troubles. 
We could not build the Woolworth Building standing at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. How can we expect the 
human body to properly do its work if maintained at 
such an angle? 

Because of incorrect shoes few of our women walk 
gracefully; they either waddle, hobble or teeter. The 
pointed- toed, high-heeled shoe causes not only minor 
iorments such as corns and bunions, but it gives the body 
only two points of contact with the ground, one at the 
heel and the other at the bunched-up toes. 

The health troubles due to improper foot wear decrease 
cconomic efliciency probably on an average of 25 per 
cent. If horses were not properly shod they would have 
foot troubles, and consequently become inefficient. Why 
should we countenance similar inefliciency in human 
workers? 

The American Museum of Safety claims that ninety- 
five per cent. of the people suffer in one form or another 
from foot troubles which result in an inefficiency of from 
10 to 50 per cent. in each case. The Museum strongly 
advised manufacturers who have their own interests at 


A MERICAN women are horrified at the mention 


For Weak Transverse Arches 
Sit with feet paral- Sit with right leg crossed over left 


lel and pull the knee, toe in with supporting and 
toes under forcibly. bend up right foot. Circle out to 
Relax to right, down, in to left, and up to start- 
position. Repeat ing position. Reverse starting posi 
fom 10 to 30 tion with left foot circling out to Fett, 
limes, resting after down, in to right and up to starting posi 
ach time. All ex- tion. Repeat about 40 to 50 times. 
ercises should be 

fone in the stock- 

inged feet or en 


tirely bare-footed. 


so-called ‘‘gracefulness”’ 


toe straight ahead, 


the modern shoe? 


heart as well as those of their employees to compel] em- 
ployees to wear correct shoes. This has been carried out 
only in the case of nurses and war workers. 

A well-known obstetrician in this country claims that 
40 per cent. of the instrument child-births are traceable 
to injurious foot wear. 

Very few of our stores or firms employ men who are 
familiar with the anatomy of the foot to fit or design 
their shoes. Present day shoes are made to fit the con 
ventionally trained eye, and not the foot. If we had 
indigestion we should not ask the grocer to prescribe our 
diet; therefore, why should we ask the shoe. clerk, know- 
ing nothing of the anatomy of the foot, to prescribe a 
shoe to cure our foot ills? 

Walking is one of the best exercises of which we know, 
but no walking can be beneficial if the shoes prevent 
proper muscular action. 

There are 636 firms making women’s and misses’ shoes. 
Each firm makes on an average of five different lasts, 
which means that there are approximately 3180 different 
lasts—different shapes into which the foot can be forced. 
Shoe “styles”? change twice a year. 

Ever babies’ shoes are not always good. They are 
made with neither right nor left, and with stiff shanks. 

The manufacturers of shoes are willing to make any- 
thing the public will demand; therefore, the public must 
first demand. The public must be educated to see the 
beauty of the normal shoe. 

The movement toward sensible shoes was pioneered in 
America by the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Sporadic efforts along the lines of foot education have 
been going on for many years, but it is only within the 
last few months that a country-wide campaign has been 
set in motion. Physical examinations in the Young 


Women’s Christian Association gymnasium disclosed the 
prevalence of foot troubles. It was felt that good health 
could not be attained without good feet—that efforts 
for good health must be made from the ground up. 
Manufacturers were asked to submit samples of shoes. 


The natural foot “‘toes in” in man as 
well as in his Darwinian prototype. 


with bunions and disfigured arches. 


There isn’t much choice as to which is the greater deformity. What constitutes the 
of Why do our women continue to wear it? 


These beginnings resulted in a meeting of dealers repre- 
senting twenty firms, in April 1019, at which model shoes 
were selected and an approved list of shoe stores (stores 
where model shoes could be procured) begun. 

The specifications for the sensible shoe are: 

First, the shoes should have a straight inner border, 
because the foot is by nature straight on the inner side. 

Second, the shoe must allow room for the toes by hav- 
ing a generous outside curve following the lines of the 
toes. 

Third, the shoe should have a broad, low heel. 

Fourth, the shoe should preferably have a flexible 
shank, because this allows the muscles of the arch to 
remain strong through use. 

Fifth, the saoe should be low, allowing free circulation 
and use of the foot and ankle muscles. 

The, Shoe Campaign of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association will be carried on under the Health Division 
of the Bureau of Social Education. If all of the four hun- 
dred thousand members oj the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations will stand behind the Organization in their 
campaign its success should be prompt and permanent. 

The National Shoe Retailers’ Association of the United 
States, which meets at Boston, January 12th to 15th, will 
show the three-reel motion picture film called ‘“ Foot Fol- 
lies,’ which has been prepared by the Health Division. 
They will also give a booth to the Association and display 
sample shoes there. The film was shown in November 
to the Association of Shoe Manufacturers. 

Carlisle Ellis, producer of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association film, says that the campaign for sensible 
shoes will be carried even to China. 

About forty business firms and educational institutions 
as well as directors of physical training in the schools in 
Brooklyn and New York City have asked for runs of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association film. 

The Board of Education of New York City is agitating 
putting foot education in the Public School curriculum. 
The campaign is being carried to Parents’ Meetings, 
Nurses’ Institutes, Colleges, Women’s Federations, and 
the Public Schools throughout the United States. 


For Weak Longitudinal Arches 


Stand with feet parallel. Stand with toes togeth 
Raise inner side of foot up er, heels 3 or 4 inches 
and out, keeping knees apart. Raise feet with 
straight, while the toes and toes together, keeping 
heels remain on the floor. heels on floor. Relax 
Relax to 


to starting position. back to starting posi- 
Repeat at least 10 to 30 tion. This is one of the 


times. If these exercises best, though one of the 
are fai followed, good simplest exercises, as 
results will in amonth’s it develops all the 
time, and “broken” arches muscles of feet, ankles 


and calves of the legs. 
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DECADE or\so ago the e e 

compulsory Military 

drill maintjined by rainin oa 
many of our collPges was 
viewed with distinct \dislike by ; 
a majority of the\students. By H. W. 
Those who could find the ex- 
cuse, joined the W.’s” 
(short for ‘‘ Physical Wrecks’’) 
class and substitute! gym 
nasium practice for the discipline of the cadeq corps. 

But the war turned our universities into huge Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camps and the once-despised iffantry 
drill became the chief curriculum of many er}twhile 
“P. W.’s” who subsequently won distinction ¢n the 
battlefield. 
Plans of the War Department to maintain a siaff of 

reserve officers have resulted in inaugurating cowes in 
military training in many of our institutions of leaning. 
These courses are so arranged that the studies inj any 
particular branch of military training which ma\ be 
selected can be conducted without interference with\ the 
regular university course of engineering, arts, law, 1}ed- 
icine, or whatever career may have been chosen. Yhe 
universal appeal of such courses gives evidence of 
wide acceptance of the belief that military trainjng 
prepares a man the better to pursue almost any profts- 
sion that he may adopt. 


military instruction available in many of our colleges 
that given by the Motor Transport Corps. Already nin 
of our colleges have accepted the offer of the Governmen 
to furnish officers and equipment suited to a thorougu 
course of instruction in this most modern of military as 
well as peaceful professions. The methods which were \ 
employed to produce the marvelous mobility of our 
army and its supplies, by which thousands of men and 
their equipment could be moved hundreds of miles in a 


U. SIGNAL CORPS 


While concealing the movements of truck trains from the enemy airmen was one of the essential Traft 
: courses of training at the front, the principles in this form of camouflage will be continued meth 
i, ; in al! peace-time schools. Field work is a part of the courses in the colleges in question. - move 


‘Luc mouern motor truck supplemeats the freight train and the steamboat 
through its ability to pick up consignments from scattered sources and bring 
them to the main distributing points. All work to reduce living costs. 


single day, are taught here. The experience gained in 
the recent war by the Motor Transport Corps officers 
who serve as instructors could not have been obtained in 


U. & SIGNAL CORPS Motor 


a dozen years of ordinary peace-time work. 
Included in the equipment at the universities and bryo Motor Transport Corps officers will with a 
colleges maintaining these courses are the famous 
standardized army trucks, gasoline supply trucks, travel- 
ing machine shops with facilities for the almost complete known as ‘commutation of sub- 
rebuilding of a large truck, and officers’ touring cars. sistence,’’ which amounts to a sum ee 
im in 


per day equal to the value of the 
army ration. Students who have 
completed such a course in connec- 


As an evidence of the remarkable preparation which such 
a course might give to the prospective traffic manager or 
merchant who might have under his jurisdiction a large 


nent ¢ 


; fleet of motor trucks, it is only necessary to note that tion with a four-year course of col harge 
' lectures covering the general principles of motor vehicle lege training, may be commissioned ighwa 
' convoy, methods of making quick and effective repairs. reserve officers in the United _ {nas 
} signals and road rules, map reading, routing, and loading States Army. ion mi 
problems are included in one portion of the course. But the War Department is not ountry 

Added to this is the executive ability imparted to every alone in its efforts to solve the trans liction 


student in that comprehensive system of management portation problems of the future. tire 
known as “company administration,” in which every If our Government is teaching our nainte 
conceivable form of report and mechanism for regulating young men to manage the operation fgp!!"0UN 
the internal affairs of this and repair of trucks, at least one-o/ ent, 1 
aggregation of men is in- our universities is prepared to im a 
¢ itiong Proper equipment is an im- ld, fre 
cluded. No additional tui al plant a thorough knowledge of high 
tion is charged for this construction. A Highway En- way construction and repair in the ruct 
course. Infact, the student gineer_ oF Road Com mind of any student, young or old, 
is allowed a small allotment grounding in all such subjects. whose inclination or profession leads lis ¥ 
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SLAUSON 


Detroit manufacturers have, by the gift of generous 
sums of money, endowed fellowships which will mak« 
possible a course of free instruction in road-building 
and will enable any student to obtain a thorough 
grounding in such questions as an investigation ot 
moderate cost of country roads and the most efficient 
types of hard-surface roads and pavements. A labora- 
tory has been constructed to which road-making and 
paving materials may be submitted for thorough test bs 
districts contemplating road improvement. Such tests 
and the reports resulting therefrom are made without 
charge, and should prove of invaluable aid to many sec 

tions not able to maintain their own testing department. 

Realizing that thorough knowledge of road construc 
tion is of value even to the civil engineer or other expert 
who may not, heretofore, have specialized in this particu 
lar work in question, the particular university has in- 
augurated several short courses extending from December 
to March of each year, in order that highway engineers. 
contractors, salesmen and the like, may be given an 
opportunity to obtain this advanced course of instruction 
at a time when business demands are at their minimum. 

Here, too, the traffic manager or other executive who is 
placed in close touch with modern highway transport 
conditions will find an opportunity to increase his value 
to himself and his employer. Included in this short 
course are studies of the influencing factors of distances, 
rates, kinds of freight, and equipment, upon highway 
railway and waterway transportation. Port, terminal 
and warehouse facilities are investigated; township and 
municipal laws examined, and the subject of licenses, 
taxes and traffic regulations thoroughly studied. 

With such facilities offered to the student or executive 
in all branches of highway engineering, none need want 
for a complete understanding of a subject so vital to 
present-day transportation conditions. In fact, it is 
possible that the “M. T. C.” insignia of the Motor 


CORPS 
Traffic management is an important adjunct of the Motor Transport Corps. Were it not for the modern 


methods of traffic control as practised at Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street, New York City, the 
movement of troops to and from the front would have been seriously handicapped by the congestion 


Motor truck transportation will reduce 
materially the price of fruit to the con- 
sumer, only if the motor truck is provided 
with adequate roads over which to run. 
Traffic engineering includes highway 
development as well as truck construction. 


him in that direction. Such a de- 
hxurtment is a branch of the Depart- 
mient of Civil Engineering and is in 
harge of one of the best-known 
highway authorities in the country. 
Inasmuch as two and a half mil- 
ion miles of rural highways in this 
ountry, which are without the juris- 
liction of cities and villages, re- 
lire constant attention for their 
aintenance and an even greater 
“mount of work for their improve- 
ient, it will be realized that there is 
large corps of men, both young and 
ld, from which such a course of in- 
iruction will draw its students. 
o great has the interest become in 


Frequently a motor truck is used in lieu of a switch engine. 
vincing illustration of the tractive power of the modern commercial vehicle 


This is a con- 


Transport Corps will be transformed into a university 
degree indicating a Master of Traflic Conditions. The 
student who would include the Government offer of 
motor transport training with his university course of 
engineering, and who would thereafter enter a post- 
graduate school for a short course of highway engineering 
and maintenance, should be able to demand almost any 
reasonable salary in any one of the thousand and one 
positions created by the modern conditions of transporta- 
tion, which resulted last vear in more than 6 billion ton- 
miles of commodities hauled by means of the motor truck. 
State and city governments are interesting them- 
selves in the movement to use our highways as a means 
of better communication between rural producing centers 
and urban distributing points. The Farm-to-Market 
Bureau provides for the traysportation of perishable 
produce from the garden to the consumer or the shipping- 
point, with the minimum amount of handling and a 
reduction in time loss which not only insures freshness 
of the food in question, but enables it to be sold at a 
lower price because of the reduced transportation costs. 
On the other hand, the 
farmer can obtain his supplies 
State authorities are endeavor- from the city on the return 
ing to reduce the cost of fod trip and this cooperation 
y maintaining farm to market 
deliveries. Exhibiis of tuis between cily and country 
should result in a marked 
decrease in the cost of living. 


work form a prominent portion 
of State and county fairs and 


his work that several prominent 


autc bile shows..n many cities 
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By LUCIAN SWIFT 
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Upper Silesia, logically a part of Poland but 2 
whose rich coal lands and other resources a 
are coveted by Germany, may yet become in 
the scene of the outbreak of a titanic strug- ta 
gle between the Poles and the Germans, a 

fact which every thinking Pole recognizes. pt 


lebisci' 
f terro 


The duration was two and a half hours. The feature was not wha 
the army had done but what it may be called upon to do. Genera 
Haller spoke of the next war with Germany as one voicin{ 
merely the universal prediction. On the theoretical side, i 
is all too obvious that Germany’s ambitious interests will 


Poland's first “‘ babe of Silesia.” The mother was a refugee from the German pogrom, and as life carry it towards thé 
ata big refugee camp is not particularly varied or exciting, the officers made a great day of the b b | 
christening,hailing the child as the first Polish babe of the new regime. As the plebiscite which east to absorb the 
is to decide Upper Silesia’s fate is yet to be held, the celebration was a little premature. Russian trade. Thié 
means the necessity 


of Upper Silesia. 
On the side of experi 
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his tall 
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yu certé 
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cret of 
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merical 


PPER Silesia is an outspoken candidate for elec- The conclusion of a short talk . ofl 
[ tion as the spot where the next great European fire — was that al) would be arranged. 2 ence the Poles maintail es po 
willstart. Any other aspiring locality willhave to | A motor car would come to the that there is every evil th : 
bestir itself or the election will go hands down to Silesia. door of the hotel at four o’clock, ; sft Ki dence that Germany al = dt 
At least, such is the conviction that I have found in and we would be off. General ear a ready is beginning o — : 
Central Europe. Germany does not plan to lose _ Bijak of the Silesian sector would this striking article, the first step. They de a+ 
Silesia—et least for long. be notified by telephone of our the Ca of emoat clare that the presen q mde 
Germany is the one power over here which is getting coming and all documents and his stories’ com: militaristic policy is di rd left 
to work, a rather painful effort, perhaps, but it is being _ passes would be ready. The days a Suteee. Ee tated by the old junkefi seb 
accomplished. « Its people are naturally, and by training, were to be carried through on a eo ee régime, with the Kaisei to offi 
industrious. The old German leadership of the Empire — definite plan with no lost motion. delightful literary “on the telephone,” an( vagy \ 
days has realized few changes under the Republic, ard This celerity of arrangement ayn, SS a with the old army ani. od. ti 
it is not giving much evidence that it has forgot itsdream __ lulled me into forgetting that the ing ova War-corre- its officers maintaine? po 
of world dominion, particularly trade dominance. organization of the Polish army ‘to through such p, 
Under suck a dream, for war or peace, Germany knows _ is new, and furthermore that it is nish this magazine tions as the Gren:Hi.. og 
that it must possess the coal and resources of Upper Silesia. Slavic, which means that with all ae 6 ee schutz or frontier guards « 4) 
The contest for possession is now between Germany _ the best intentions in the world ing articles from the They callattentiontot hii ore ¢ 
and Poland—by way of the plebiscite. Every forecast and in the utmost of good-nature oe eae a thousands of so-called pus j 
is that the province will go to Poland. Ifso,thenextcon- everybody is always promising LESLIE’ Ssstaff deserters who have beer, at 
test must be by war. If there is a Pole who does not more than can possibly be ful- Se eect Co -_ unmolested in retaining ‘eee 
expect eventually to have to fight to retain Upper filled. I should have learned this their uniforms | 
Silesia, I have yet to meet him. Slavic lesson from my experience oe equipment and rifle) nel h:; 
Throughout the debating of the Peace Conference, the with the Russian army. countries to give and who have bec , ) 
academic occasional mentioning of Silesia seemed dron- After the few minutes of prac- rep a — planted where it might > s ‘- 
ingly to refer to an unreal place. To be here is to findit tical talk, one of the General’s ma “Earepean be considered that the . be 
a world of terrible fact and reality. aides suggested that it might be _ happenings. are bestavailable. Thes¢ii «ould 
Although Poland was specifically mentioned as one of _ interesting to hear something men and organiza- foo “tic 
the “ Fourteen Points,” today it has actually no definite about the organization of the tions have been freel; a ea 
borders. It is either skirted by truce fronts or war fronts. Polish army from the General’s used to carry through ke , 
Can the cure-all for these disorders be administered from _ lips. It was interesting, indeed, : s ; Germany’s scheme tw Of = 


win out under the 


a League of Nations spoon? The results of the plebiscite even through the interpreter. 
endeavor in Upper Silesia will at least be a 
long step towards proving or disproving the 
efficacy of the medicine. 

In the bitterness of this winter of winters 
in Poland, I have been traveling round and 
about through the disputed region, and 
more and more this struggle has taken on 
the appearance of being the first hand to be 
plaved in Germany’s reentering the game 
for big stakes. That Germany, in the 
position that it is today of being de- 
pendent upon the Allies for food and 
credits to live, is willing to take the risk 
of showing its hand, proves how desper- 
ate is its need for the resources of Silesia 
—that is, the need if it is again to be a 
great militaristic power. 

The impetus which started the trip into 
Upper Silesia in the full rigor of a Polish 
winter was the direct solicitation coming 
from Mr. Paderewski’s private secretary, 
who happened to be in Krakow. I was plan- 
ning to push on directly to Warsaw and from 
there’to Vilno, to see the Bolshevik front, if 
possible, before the final hibernation until 
spring. It was the day on which General 
Haller himself was scheduled to leave for the 
front. The secretary made an appointment 
with him to talk over the proposed Silesian 
‘trip, as it would be necessary to have mili- 
tary passes and a military motor car. The 
streets were a glare of ice as we made our 
way to the General’s house. The rooms 
were polar. Every officer is allowed three 
hundred pounds of coal a month, and I am 
sure that the Commander-in-chief was not 
exceeding his legitimate allowance. 


A Polish delegation from.Upper. Silesia which.was granted an audience by-General Pilsudski, head of the united armies of Poland, 
during his visit to Krakow. The members represented all groups of society and may be taken as typical of the best inhabitants. — 
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War 


Staff Correspondent 


Determined to grab what they want by 
ballot or bayonet, and preferring the former 
method, the Germans are scheming to win 
in the coming plebiscite when the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Silesia are to choose by 
popular vote between Poland and Germany. 


lebiscite voting, under the very eyes of the Allies, by a rule 
f terrorism. (Germany has the guardianship of Silesia until it is 
hken over by the’ plebiscite commission under the Peace Treaty.) 
his talk with General Haller decidedly increased my interest in 
jing to the spot to talk with the people, particularly the refugees. 
You never really expect to be on time yourself in Poland, and 
yu certainly never expect anyone else to be minute prompt, Thus 
was surprised to find the motor at the door at exactly four. The 
cret of this miracle was soon exposed. The accompanying oflicer, 
spite his sky-blue Haller Army uniform, was an 
merican, born in America. He was possessed, in 
ct, of the energy and initiative and appreciation of 
1e which are supposed to be indigenous traits 
with us. His ancestors had been Polish, which ac- 
unted for his volunteer- 
ginto the Polish Legion, 
it he had already had 


ai s war experience. He 
- ‘ke nd left school in 1914 to 
overseas to volunteer 


on officer in the British 
my. Wounded and 


y ANGE. sed, he had returned 
aneG America until the call 
A r Polish volunteers. 


“Tm ready,” I said, 
“All right,” said he, 
vhere do we go?” ‘3 
Thus it was that I dis- 
vered he had no in- 
uctions—not even a 
nt. It appeared that a 
@ploncl had come to him 
bee 3.30 and had said that 
was to accompany me 

the a motor car and that . = 
He had 
en expected to return It is to people such as these that the war has left 


called 
been 
Lining 

rifles 


reel) 


ough ; akow 1 terrible suffering. The children of 
att akow. a legacy of terrible suffering. cd en oO 
ne i (); tight to Krak Upper Silesia are dying faster than coffins can be 
)f course the motor made and this winter will prove fatal for many. 


the 


The business and shopping center of one of the innumerable industrial towns of Upper Silesia. _The population of the lar . ; 
and cities is largely German, but the country districts are undeniably Polish. _ This will make the coming plebiscite interesting Cont nued on page fo 


The city of Krakow, the headquarters of the Haller army, welcomed 
General Pilsudski with an elaborate ceremony when he arrived to 
take command of Poland’s armies, the organization of which 
is said to be the greatest achievement of the new state so far. 


car had no lights, nor extra 
tires, nor gas. We sent the 
chauffeur off on a search, 
and then tried to get the 
General Staff on the tele- 
phone, as I did not pretend 
to remember the names of 
the towns. Polish names 
can only be learned one at 
a time and by hard labor. 
Also, we could not get very 
far in a military car without 


written orders. The telephone reply was that General 
Haller had Jeft the city, but the speaker thought that 
we were to proceed to Jaworsno, where instructions 
would be waiting. Just then, by chance, a major 
entered the hotel and it appeared that he had over- 
heard someone say that we were first to go to QOs- 
wiecin, where we would find General Bijak’s head- 
quarters and full instructions. General Bijak had been 
notified of our coming, he said. Also he outlined the 
succeeding days’ schedule. This information seemed 
definite. For lack of papers the lieutenant wrote out 
his own traveling orders on a sheet of note paper. He 
included authority to demand quarters 
and supplies; in fact he made his orders 
extremely liberal, The major kindly 
signed them and the lieutenant raced 
over to the staff and found somebody 
in possession of the official stamp which, 
after it had decorated the signature, 
made the document look decidedly 
important. The lieutenant then had 
to go to his room to get his kit. He 
went off, promising to be on hand with 
the car at exactly 6.30. 

To start that night was my urge. I 
wanted to be really off and to have part 
of the journey at our backs. By this 
time it was snowing heavily-—the be 
ginning of that fateful storm which 
destroyed a fourth of Poland’s potatoes 
and beets at the very outset of this 
terrible winter, The green leaves had 
not changed color nor fallen from the 
trees, and the snow gathered on the 
branches until they looked like thatched- 
roofed cottages. During that week one 
could watch at any time any group of 
trees and see the limbs breaking down 
ina sequence of crashes. In these days 
of destitution one feels that such a 
storm may change even the history 
of a nation. 

Promptly at 6:30 we started. I hac 
on every suit of underwear which | 
possessed and two overcoats. I -had 
also purloined two blankets from the 
hotel room. The car shot through the 
traffic of the town and then out into 
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China Boycotts 
Japan 


HINA’S resentment against the Peace Conference allotment of Shan 
tung to Japan is being shown in a widespread boycott of Japanes« 
goods all over China. Propaganda to encourage the boycott is taking 

the forms shown in the accompanying pictures. Students also have par 
ticipated in violent demonstrations. The anti-Japanese sentiment has led 
to frequent and rather serious riots, in some of which blood hes been shed 
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Above: Cartoon representing old China 
asleep while Japan helps herself to his 
possessions. Japan already has in her 
bag Tsingtao, Shantung, Formosa, 
Manchuria and Korea; postoffices, tele- 
craphs, mines and railroads. Students 
of China are attempting to arouse the 
sleeping giant, shouting in his ear: 
‘Wake! Wake! Your possessions are 
being stolen.”” The banners flourished 
by the students bear patriotic and anti- 
Japanese slogans such as “‘ Develop Our 
Own Industries,” “‘Buy no Japanese 
Goods,’’ and Back Shantung.”’ 


To the right: The old emperor of China 
arising from his grave shouting: ‘“‘ Wake 
up! Wake up! Doa’t buy Japanese 
goods.”’ The men grouped about the 
torn and tattered Chinese flag are Chi- 
nese citizens bound by the habit of buy- 
ing Japanese goods. The objects fast- 
ened to the chains are Japanese prod- 
4 ucts, which, up to the time of the boy- 
cott, could be found in every Chinese 
shop. The man and woman at the 
right represent Japan. The man says: 
“I haven’t much ability, but as the 
Chinese are not united, I will take 
things from them little by little.’’ In 
his right hand he carries the Japanese 
flag with **Conquest”’ written over it, 
and in his left hand he proudly displays 
the province of Shantung, which he has 
just cut off from China. Taiwan (For- 
mosa) and Korea, already cut off, are 
being carried away by his hirelings. 


A cartoon drawn on the blackboard of a Chinese 
school in an effort to arouse anti- Japanese feel- 
ing among his fellow students. It illustrates a 
Chinese proverb which is written in the upper 
left-hand corner: ‘‘When the oyster-catcher bird 
and the clam caught each other, the fisherman 
profited.”” The Chinese story is that one day 
an oyster-catcher bird caught a clam and pulled 
it to the bank. Neither would let the other go. 
Said the clam to the bird: “If you do not put 
me back in the water I will not open up and re- 
lease you, and in three days you will die from lack 
of food.” Said the bird to the clam: “If 
you do not release me I will not put you back 
in the water, and in three days you will be dead 
for lack of water.’”’ While they were busy talk- 
ing along came a fisherman and both were caught. 
In the cartoon the clam represents South China 
and the bird North China, which are now fight- 
ing each other. The fishermanis Japan, ready 
to take advantage of China’s internal turmoil. 
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Senator Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama 
who is one of the strong leaders from the 
South. He was a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination in 1912, and 
may be one again at the next convention 


The National Guard 
at Washington 


Senator James E.” Watson, of In- 
diana, who exposed the Bolshevists 
on the payroll of the Federal Trade 
Commission and whose defense of 
Americanism has attracted attention 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, 
LESLIF’S Staff Photographer 


Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, one 
of the ablest men in the U. S. Senate, who 
has been prominently mentioned for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, 
and who has announced his candidacy 
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Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
one of the younger Republicans, but 
a live wire when it comes to action. 
He is one of the most successful 
publishers in the United States 


Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, Republican author- 
ity on taxes and national 
extravagance. One 
of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Senate 
and prominent 
onits invaluable 
inance 
Committee. 


Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska. As minority leader on the 


Senator Albert B. Cummins, of Towa, 
——— pro tem. of the Senate, who is in 


- of the Senate fight for the return 
¢ railroads to private ownership. 


Foreign Relations Committee, he had 
charge of President Wilson’s fight to se- 
cure ratification of the peace treaty and 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 


Senator CharlesS. Thomas, 
of Colorade, one of the 
foremost defenders of the 


Constitution in Con- 
gress. He has not 
hesitated to demand 
the freedom of 
labor from insidi- 

ous organiza 
tion control. 


Senator Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico 
Member of the Foreign Relations Com 
mittee. He is chairman of the sub- 
committee studying the Mexican tangle. 
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One of the many power plants which are today humming over, the innumerable streams 
that lend their aid in making Canada so astonishingly prosperous in these post war days 


Canada stands at the crossroads of her destiny. 
No population of 8,000,000 people ever faced 
a future equipped as the Canadian people are 
equipped for the meeting of opportunities which 
stagger the imagination. 


HE Canadian Annual Review for 1918 sets forth 
a series of facts which surpass any conceivable 
romance as a record of adventure and achieve- 
ment. In 1918 Canada exported 1,586,1609,792 dollars’ 
worth. Her imports amounted to 962,543,746 dollars: a 
total foreign trade of over 2,448,000,00c dollars. In 
the same year the food crops of Canada amounted to 
1,383,000,00. dollars. Her mines produced 220,000,000 
dollars. On December 31, 1918, the people of Canada 
had on deposit in their banks 1,565,000,000 dollars. The 
bank clearings for that year were thirteen and three- 
quarters billions of dollars. The Dominion statistician, 
Mr. R. H. Coats, estimates the actual national wealth 
of Canada at the end of 1918 as over 19,000,000,000 dollars. 
These vast totals are but symbols of the deeper life of 
the people. During the fifty years of the Confederacy, 
in the face of terrific difficulties and with infinite courage 
ind vision, the Canadian people have developed a vast 
system of transportation. They have traversed their 
country with three transcontinental lines of railroad; 
ne of which, the Canadian Pacific, shows total assets of 
over a billion dollars, and is without doubt the greatest 
railroad system in the world. At the same time, the coun- 
try has developed an extraordinary series of inland water- 
ways, and is now evolving a policy covering the pro Jems 
of good roads throughout the 
entire nation. 


A Canadian wheat held during the threshi: 
crops whose value totaled $1,383,000,090. 


oe : In 1918 the farmers of the Dominion produced food 
3 val 


ued at $1,586,169,792 were exported the, same year 


From the Field of Battle 


land of sturdy freeaom there shall be worked out some of 
the problems which now rest so heavily upon the civilized 
nations. If democracy is to be the future political 
and social method of mankind, there is no country 
where its application can be more thoroughly 
tested and its results noted than in Canada. 

Emerging from more than four years of costly and 
heroic fighting in the World War, Canada shares with 
the rest of the world an experience of unrest, reaction 
and uncertainty. In spite of her enormous sacrifices 
in men and money and the complete unsettling of her 
industrial system to meet the demands of war, Canada 
faces the problems of reconstruction thoroughly equipped 
and with a sound economic foundation upon which to 
build. As she moves forward along the pathway of na- 
tional development she will have to decide certain 
fundamental issues and upon her choice will depend 
largely the future of her people. 

The Canadian nation at the present moment is making 
a choice between the theories of European socialism and 
the sturdy Anglo-Saxon conception of political freedom 
and individual development. There is no doubt that 
the people of Canada, as a whole, are approaching this 
question in an attitude of progressiveness. They recog- 
nize that the old age is gone and that new machineries and 
methods must be devised for handling the problems of 
the age which is to come. There is a substratum of 
invincible conservatism, however, which, coupled with 
common sense, refuses to throw away the splendid 
achievements of the past which have been fully 
tried and found worthy of being made permanent. 


The Problems Canada Faces Today-| 


The revolutionary-soviet-one-big-union movement ha: 
probably made its most spectacular stand and is alrea( 
marked for rejection. On the other hand, there is « 
extraordinary development among the workers and th 
farmers which has eventuated in giving to these two inter 
ests, the control of the government of the great province ¢! 
Ontario, and which will certainly greatly modify the futur 
development of the West. 

In addition, the Federal Government itself has launche! 
upon a tremendous adventure in nationalization. Th: 
Federal Government has acquired two of the three tran: 
continenial lines of railroad comprising about 24,00 
miles of track, and which places upon the taxpayers \ 
the country a staggering burden. 

It is well known that this action of the Domini 
Government was not prompted: by any theories of social: 
ism. They had to acquire these railroads in order to aver 
a national disaster. No one is enthusiastic, apart from the 
theorists who are sure that by rubbing their particular 
type of Aladdin’s lamp the millennium will be ushered in. 
All sane men recognize that the country is entering Upoi 
an experiment which must gravely affect the prosperi 
of the country. There seemed to be no choice. Canad: 
could not afford to let these two great lines of railroad: 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern, go inw 
liquidation, nor could she afford to support the two roats 
by annual grants. There must be actual governmet 
control and the only basis for such control lay in th 
government acquiring the roads. 

Canada has had a national railway for nearly fill 
years and it has stood out as a perpetual warning 
against government ownct 
ship of railroads. Under thi 


By the orderly processes 
of democratic government 
the people of Canada have 
built up a legislative and 
judicial system which stands 
side by side with that of 
Great Britain and the 
United States as represent- 
ing the very best that men 
have achieved. No country 
has a better educational 
system, whether it be con- 
sidered from the point of 
view of the common school, 
or the university and techni- 
cal college. In no modern 
country does the Christian 
Church fill a larger place in 
the consciousness of che peo- 
ple. And this panorama of 
achievement in civilization 
rests upon a vast area of 
country, the resources of 
which are as yet practically 
untouched, and in many 
cases unexplored. 

Because of these posses- 
sions and achievements the 
world will watch the future 
progress of Canada with 


exigencies of the presen 
inspired by the lessons 0 
the past, and sobered by the 
responsibilities of the imme 
diate future, it is expecte! 
that the government wi 
handle its present giganti 
problem in railroad oper: 
4 tion in a non-political an¢ 
businesslike manner 
Whether success or failure 
is the final «result, ther 
seems to be no choice but « 
go forward. One thing 
however, is certain, tha 
the action of the Domin: 
ion Government in as 
suming these enormov 
burdens at this time con: 
stitutes a warning for tht 
United States and othe 
countries rather than at 
incentive to launch upot 
the dangerous and diff: 
cult pathways of govern: 
ment ownership of rail: 
roads. 

Canada is confronted wit! 
the question of building uf 
a homogeneous Canadiar 


keen interest. We have a 


right to expect that in this most val: 


A pit of one of the asbestos mines at Thedford in the Province of a. where the deposits of that mineral are among the 
in the In alone-—1918—the mines of Canada gave up $220,000,000 worth of their rich contents. 
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In Southern Alberta one finds many great this one. be ay long ago learned that 
¢ building of numerous railroads 


the scientific raising of pigs is profitable. 


s rendered it possible. 


to the Field of Industry 


By CHARLES AUBREY EATON 


empty spaces, calling for settlement, and its vaster unde- 
veloped resources requiring labor and capital, to enter 
upon an immigration policy, which might fill up the 
country with a mongrel population. This is a momentous 
choice. Canada, like our own country, must measure 
her strength by the quality of her people rather than 
by their quantity. A mongrelized citizenship is a 
perpetual menace to the permanence and prosperity 
of the nation. A slow growth developed by a process of 
careful selection will make the country greater and more 
prosperous, than a great influx of alien breeds who modify 
the national spirit more profoundly than they are modified 
by it. 

Between June 30, 1901, and March 31, 10918, the total 
of British immigrants in Canada was 1,167,942; of Ameri- 
can immigrants, 1,210,091; and of other foreign countries, 
$26,614. These British and American additions to the 
Canadian population assimilate themselves with ease and 
celerity to the spirit, methods and ideals of their adopted 
country. The change for an American going into Canada, 
or for a Canadian coming into the United States, is very 
slight. It is almost like passing from one State of the 
Union, or one province of the Dominion to another. But 
in the period mentioned these immigrants from Great 
Britain and the United States would have to help absorb 
one-third of their total number from other nations. This 
task is not so difficult when these aliens are scattered upon 
the land. ‘The land has ever been a great leveler, and 
absorbent. But when these foreign immigrants gather in 
the cities and towns, as they are now doing, the danger 
hecomes immediate. 

Canada would exhibit seri- 
ous indifference to her well- 


Canada. During the year ending March 31, ro18, Can- 
ada imported from the United States 792,000,000 dollars’ 
worth of goods and exported to the United States 418,- 
000,000 dollars’ worth of goods, leaving a balance in 
favor of this country of 374,000,000 dollars. While this 
is a vast volume of trade and makes Canada the second 
largest customer in the world for the United States, the 
unfavorable balance is not satisfactory to the Canadian 
people and government. 

On the other hand, there is a strong desire throughout 
the Dominion to stand by the Empire for which the 
Canadian people fought with such sublime courage and 
sacrifice and in association with which they have found 
such genuine freedom and prosperity. 

For myself I do not believe that the choice lies as 
between the Empire and the Republic. Canada stands 
in a peculiar position. She understand the United States 
and she understands Great Britain. Her intercourse 
with each country is vital and intimate and covers the 
entire range of human relationships. 

The future of the world depends very largely upon the 
men who speak English. This is the one race which has 
most successfully worked out the principles of political 
democracy and which is now engaged in an attempt to 
apply these principles in the realm_of industry. Canada 
is the common meeting ground for the Empire and the 
Republic. She contains within herself the possibilities of 
becoming the reconciler between the different branches of 
the English-speaking race. Our destiny is one, as the 
source of our history is one. ,With due regard to the 
interests of her own people, it seems to me to be a 


Today the grain elevators of the Dominion are full to overflowing. It is safe to 
assume that this one—one of a group at Fort William, 


tario—is no exception 


sacred duty and privilege for Canada to cultivate al) 
just relations with Great Britain and with the 
United States, thus forming a real cooperation. 
around which, from time to time, may be gathered 
other races of like spirit and purpose, until there 
shall come to pass a natural and permanent league 
of nations, created by the orderly processes of 
natural growth and expressing the actual matured 
thinking and moral sense of the most advanced 
peoples of the earth. 


Legislation by Impulse 


E impulsive man is not a safe person to follow. 
though he is sometimes right. When swept en 
* tirely by emotion he often does things which his 
own second and sober thought condemns. ‘The real 
leader is one who carefully analyzes a proposal before 
espousing it, who counts the cost before launching an 
enterprise. In these days when men are swept off their 
feet by appeals to the emotions, legislatures have been 
stampeded into passing very questionable legislation. 
Under the stimulus of attacks upon business, the bur 
den of socialistic experiments has been added to the 
already heavy load that business has been carrying. Ii 
has been unpopular to oppose these demands. Many 
newspapers, carried along by the tide, have lent it their 
influence. The time for a halt had come, and it is to the 
credit of the ‘Republican party in the New York legis 
lature of 1919 that the party caucus put its foot down to 
protect business from the so-called ‘‘uplift” legislation 
which it had been planned to 
push through. These pro 


being if she did not learn a 
lesson from the experience 
ol the United States and see 
o it that her people have 
me soul, speaking one lan- 
guage, and believing in one 
national creed. There is 
no room in either Canada 
or the United States for 
the unformed and inex- 
perienced theorist of rev- 
olutionary and reaction- 
ary old-world countries. 
Canada must make her 
choice, whether she shall 
be Canadian or mongrel, 
just as America must 
make her choice, whether 
she shall be American 
or mongrel. 

One of the most urgent 
issues which rests heavily 
upon the far-sighted citizens 
o! Canada lies in the ques- 
tion of future relationships 
with the United States and 
with the British Empire. 
he natural currents of com- 
merce, if left without arti- 


posals are particularly in 
appropriate at this time 
when business is bearing 
so many burdens. 

The subjects covered in 
clude minimum wage, health 
insurance of employees, ma 
ternity benefits for the wives 
of employees, funeral bene 
fits, compulsory education of 
employees at expense of the 
industry, and a shorter day. 
lhe caucus report character 
izes the health insurance bill 
as “‘an unjust invasion of the 
rights and principles of both 
employer and employee and 
in violation of the guaran 
tees contained in the Con 
stitution.” It points out 
that the country’s experi 
ence with Government con 
trol and operation of rail 
roads, telephone and_ tele 
graph lines demonstrates 
that municipal ownership o 
public utilities would be un 
desirable, and that even it 
desirable the existing finan 
cial condition of our cities 


icial interference, would. 
develop a vast trade be- a 
iween the United States and of over 


railway in British Columbia. Canada’s lumber industry contributes greatly to her national wealth 
19,000,000,000. Today the sturdy little engines 


that carry 


the logs are getting very little rest. 


precludes the thought of ex 
perimenting at this time. 
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Cho-Cho, the health clown, spent last summer under the direction of the Child 
Health Organization, making health facts fun to the children of New York City. With 
his basket of foods that every child should eat to get strong, he is shown leaving 
the Federation for Child Study after a “matinee” where shrieks of childish 
laughter rewarded his every effort to teach the children while also amusing them. 


Natural grace and tem 
music and a graceful dancing teacher. 


Kiddies Made Over in Outdoor Schools 


‘AST summer, New York tried 
a unique experiment to give 

the children of the poor healthy 
as well as instructive vacations 
to take them off the streets, yet 
give the pleasures that ‘“‘vaca- 
tion” ordinarily visualizes in the 
child mind. Seven health-play 
outdoor schools were established, 
where weak and sickly children 
were given preference in attend 
ance. Health habits were formed 
by the daily shower, a_ well- 
balanced, nourishing, free lunch, 
a midday nap and weekly excur- 
sions to the parks and into the 
country, with weekly weighing and 
medical examinations. Health 
habits, taught in an interesting way 
by understanding teachers, were 
however, only part of the curric 
ulum to amuse as well as instruct 


perament di 


scovered through a bit of cheese-cloth, some 
Not a frivclous time-consumer, but a health- 


developing recreation that teaches a child aesthetic values while it also entertains. 


A straw vote among the 
Summer Health-Play 
Schools showed that 
carpentry and cobbling 
had an equal break 
for popularity. Danc- 
ing, manual training, 
basketry, knitting, kin- 
dergarten work, sing- 
ing, story-stelling ani 
drawing stimulated 
imaginations, gave 
thought for active 
brains and busy fin- 
gers. At the end of the 
summer all the chil- 
dren weighed more and 
werein better condition 
to face the hardships 
of winter. Besides they 
had found happiness 
and joy, and juvenile 
delinquency had 
been given a big blow. 


Stockings, once 


Girls of the Summer Health-Play Schools learned to like mending old clothes. 
own as something that above the shoe-tops might be near 
whole and below were certainly all hole, were darned and made comfortable 
The schools have made a specialty of teaching things of practical value. 
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This might be the setting for a Griffith film masterpiece—but it isn’t. It is a portion 
of the very real summer palace of the very real King and Queen of Rumania. Queen 
Marie, who, because of her work during the war, is known as the ‘‘ Mother of the 
Wounded,” is leading the little group on the steps. With her is the Princess Marie, 


who, rumor has it, may wed the Prince of Wales; and the Prince Nicholas. His 
subjects refer to Ferdinand as the ‘‘ King of the Peasants.’’ The Queen and her royal 
daughters when at the summer palace frequently wear the peasant costume, 
and in this picture she is seen as she appears in that charming garb. 
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A Great American Pla 


HY did not an American dramatist write this ABRAHAM LINCOLN A soooons 
pliy, Abraham Lincoln?) Why was it leit 
to an English poet, John Drinkwater, to put 
a the great American President into a simple story, 8 SVC 
» without love element, yet so full of dignity, so warm gs SS eet 
with humanity? The King and Queen of England, 
and the young Prince of Wales have gone in London, ~~ Kos - 

not once but twice, to see it. The London County eo Kan Q9q°*se a 
Council has arranged that English school children a 3 
: might see it. The clergy have flocked to it. And in ee 
é London society you argue yourself unknown if you SS 
« have not witnessed it. All London and New York 
4 now acclaim it. Why? 
\ N 
‘ \ 

N \ \ 

N X\ 


Wb 


MG: MAY 


Lincoln: “Samuel, Timothy—I drink to the 
hope of honest friends, Mary, to frieadship. I'll 


WS 


need that always, for I’ve a queer, anxious heart. 
And God bless America!”’ In the play’s first scene, A large part of the forcefulness of Mr. Drinkwater’s play lies in the sense of intimacy it creates in thehe thu: 
Lincoln’s homely neighbors come to congratulate server. Several Cabinet meetings are held, at crucial moments. History is made betore our very eves histo 
him on his presidential candidacy from miles around. this scene, Lincoln is taking upon himself the responsibility for provisioning Fort Sumter, after it had ie use. 
fired upon. At this meeting of his Cabinet, he has a foretaste of the opposition to him among his oii attitu 
family. They are moved by expedite Pres 
SSE MMos SN he is moved by devotion to an is the 
\ Destiny has laid a heavy hand on Lindvent. 


he stands here alone. How often, dufes his « 


the crushing events of his administra Jeade 


Ip) 


Wy 


MO 


NS SS 
No play on Lincoln can ignore his awkwardness, nor his con- _ wife of a profiteer—how familiar!—and the other a mother —e WN _ ee: . 
sciousness that he was a misfit for social life in Washington. | who has just lost her son—Mr. Lincoln lets fall the calm sever- ANN we 


When elected President, it was not easy for Mrs. Lincoln to _ ity of his irony on the former’s sectiorial prejudices. Lincoln To reproduce an historical scene oot «ly 
jaurt him from his old stovepipe hat for a new one. Drink- hated war and slavéry, but he could not hate his enemies, of been fixed on canvas beforehand byg@ Here y 
water uses such detail effectively and reticently. But Lincoln whom he usually had an unusually large number of extremely clasp of the great Northern andeSolf Grant 
was not loath to speak out in company. In this scene, where _ bitter and unpleasant ones—a fact which, now that he has be- surrender. Drinkwater again folld ely 


ino ladies take afternoon tea at the White House, one the —comeoneofhistory’s great figures, islost sight of by hisadmirers. securing actors who maintain faithi 
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English Dramatist 


4 

i. mt WE By JOHN DRINKWATER It is rather appropriate that a play on Abraham 
SHBG O06 NW Lincoln should have been written by a man who 
NY started his career as a clerk in an assurance company. 
ae i For twelve years John Drinkwater was thus engaged. 
Considering, therefore, that he is only thirty-six, and 

ROR ei SSS sidering, therefore, that he is only thirty-six, anc 
that he is now one of the foremost of the younger 
literary men and theater producers in England, it is 
A WN safe to predict that he has a brilliant future ahead of 

4 wae 1¥ ~ him. People the world over are familiar with the way 


“WSS in which he started his Birmingham Repertory Thea 

i NS tre, fighting against odds, and working himself to the 

bone in order to create a theater audience in this 
Concluded on page 44 
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= pris Sow : John Wilkes Booth has no speaking part in this 
drama. We hear him exclaim Sic semper tvrannis, as 
he finally jumps to the stage and escapes. The panto 
s in thefhe thus stand—a lonely man. “It is not the dramatist’s business,” says Mr. Drinkwater, ‘* to dramatize mimic approach of the assassin is sufficiently dramatic 
ry eves history or biography.” This in extenuation of his distorting certain events in the play for his own for Mr. Drinkwater’s purpose. John Wilkes Booth 
it had Mec use. For instance, he introduces, in the person of Hook, a new member to the Lincoln Cabinet, who, was the brother of Edwin Booth, our greatest Homilet. 


¢ his olf attitude, epitomizes the most virulent opposition to Lincoln’s policies. This only heightens our wonder 

expedite President’s poise. It in no way 

an ts the truth, which is greater than Xr © Mand ddii 
on Lindivent. In this scene the dramatist 

ften, his opportunity to depict. the 
Jeader during his trving moments. 


quarters, near Appomattox, Lincoln has brought before hin 


Who cannot recall at least one humanitarian act of Lincoln, 
William Custis, a boy, condemned to be shot jor being found 


the man? He wrote to many a person whom the war had 


scene Oot always easy, especially if it has touched disastrously, he pardoned many a prisoner, mitigated asleep at his post. Kindheartedness overrides the machinery 
rand byg# Here we witness the famous hand- many a punishment. Once he was. found weeping over the — of war in a most appealing scene. This incident is in the his 
undeSoum Grant and Lee, at the time of Lee’s death of a Confederate General. Naturally, Mr. Drinkwater torical records. Even when his days were most filled with 
in foll@raicly; he has been fortunate in thought his play would not be complete without some scene — work during the war the President could, somehow, find tim« 
n fait he historical characters in the play. illustrative of this hwaan point of view. In Grant’s Head- to do_things which many great men would have neglected, 
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g Z How our 1,000-foot liners will appear when ready for service. The nearest we have ever come co equaling these giants was in 1904 when we launched 
\ the Minneso a and the Dakota, each of which had a total length of 630 feet, a displacement of 36,900 tons, and a speed of 17 knots an hour. 
\ 


To Europe in Four Days 


America to Spend Forty Million Dollars in Building Two 1,000-Foot Liners with the Speed of Express Trains 


HE U. S. Shipping Board is going to 

I build two monster transatlantic liners. 

The purpose is Lo put us in the very lead, 
by sheer size and speed, in an ocean service that 
has long been dominated by foreigners. To 
achieve this a tidy matter of forty million dol 
lars is to be expended. 

Offhand, the over-critical taxpayer may be 
disposed to find fault with this undeniably 
heavy initial outlay, but just let him bear in 
mind that the alien express steamers that have 
carried abroad yearly hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens and, similarly, have brought them 
back, have gathered in many millions of Amer- 
ican dollars annually for that service. They 
have aitracted the cream of this very profitable 
patronage by being able to boast ocean grey- 
hounds that were either the fastest or the 
biggest craft of their kind afloat. In short, the 
money of our people has made the building and 
operating of these foreign vessels worth while. 

And now, we are to start out with two great 
ships each 1,000 feet 1 ng, of 102 feet in beam, 
and provided with propelling machinery 
capable of driving them along through any 
ordinary sea at the tremendous rate of 30 
knots an hour—the equivalent of 34.5 statute 
miles! The average express train does not do 
any better. When full-laden, one of these 
liners will carry, besides her operative personnel 
of 1,000 oflicers and seamen, a passenger list 


By ROBERT G. SKERRETT 


The machine which shapes the ship’s model. From the wood 
on the upper platform a miniature craft for experiments, 
having the exact shape of the small model below, is being cut. 


the course of a year. It is this quickness in 
turn-round that is counted upon to go a long 
way toward insuring a compensating return 
upon these great ventures. > a 

Bearing in mind the tragic fate of the Titanic, 
our master liners are to be provided with an 
extensive inner hull, and the double-bottom 
space, so called, will be subdivided into a verita- 
ble honeycomb of steel. Further, the whole 
inner body of each craft will be formed into 
numerous compartments by watertight bulk- 
heads, and it is said that the ships will be sub- 
stantially unsinkable unless subjected to a series 
of injuries in different parts of the hull. It goes 
without saying that the appointments, the con- 
veniences, and the sources of entertainment or 
relaxation will be up to, if not superior to, the 
standard set by rival lines. 

The U. S. S. Leviathan, formerly the Vater- 
land, is a ship of 90714 feet in length, of 100 feet 
in beam, draws nearly 38 feet of water, and has 
a displacement or dead weight of 58,000 tons. 
This craft is normally rated as a 24-knot vessel 
although she has been driven at a top speed of 
26 knots. The erstwhile German steamer is 
the closest competitor of our prospective liners, 
which, with an added léngth of 924 feet, a very 
slightly increased beam, a draft of 3 feet less, 
and a greater displacement of about 2,000 tons, 
will be able to outfoot the product of the Teuton 
naval architects and marine engineers by an 


of 3,000: 1,000 in the firsi cabin; 800 in the second the Queenstown-New York record by the Mauretania average of fully 5 knotsan hour. This assured accom- 
cabin; and 1,200 in the steerage. At her load draft of 4 days 10 hours and 41 minutes. By installing up-to- _ plishment may very properly be attributed to the helpful 
this nautical giant will require 35 feet of water to float date loading facilities at the terminal points so as to _ revelations of model trials made in the Experimental 
her dead weight of quite 60,000 tons. Before sailing shorten the time in port, it is highly likely that each of — Basin in the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

from this side of the Atlantic her oil tanks will be filled — these ships will be able to make about 25 round trips in According to reports, four different models, something 


with enough liquid fuel to 
carry her at full speed for a 


like 20 feet long, were con- 
structed and tested at the 


total distance of 7,000 sea 
miles—more than enough 
to take her to Europe and 
to bring her back, besides 
providing the motive 
energy for various pur- 
poses while in port abroad. 

To permit the realiza- 
tion of 30 knots an hour, 
the four propellers of each 
of these passenger steam- 
ers will be actuated by a 
series of big turbines which 


will develop an aggregate 
of quite 110,000 horse- 
power. By reason of this 
enormous: driving force it 
will be entirely practicabk 
to cross the ocean regularly 
in the brief interval of four 
days. The nearest ap 


government plant, and 

thus, by successive stages, 
the designers arrived at 
that particular shape of 
hull which, when mag- 
nified to full-sized propor- 
tions, could be driven 
economically at 30 knots 
an hour by turbines de- 
veloping 110,000 horse- 
power, It is not permissi- 
ble in a popular article to 
go into the technicalities 
of this complex depart- 
ment of naval architecture 
other than to say that it is 
now entirely practicable to 
determine beforehand by 
means of relatively min- 
iature craft, built to scale, 
of just what a big ship of a 


proach to this—and that 
an exceptional perform- 
ance on a single run—is 


Towing a 20-foot model in the U. S. Naval Experimental Basin, Washington, D. C., to determine what engine 
power will be needed to drive a full-sized ship of the same hull shape. By such experiments a notable improvement 
in hull forms has been achieved for our great ships by the experts who are working for the U. S. Shipping Board. 


given shape will require in 
the way of engines to attain 
Concluded on page 45 
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Once More the Freedom of the Seas 


© UNpsRwooP, & UNDERWOOD 
The U.S.S. Tennessee, America’s largest fighting craft, launched in 
May, is 85 per cent. completed and will be commissioned in February. 
The huge dreadnought embodies all lessons learned during the war, 
especially as regards safeguards against torpedo attacks. The ship 
as an armament of 12 fourteen-inch guns with a range of 13 miles. 


Fifty-nine tiny mine-sweepers recently steamed quietly into New York harbor from forcign waters 
and a day later were reviewed by the Secretary of the Navy. The post-war duty of these tiny craft 
was as hazardous as anything done by the navy during the actual conflict, though lacking the in 
spiration and glory that inspired the fighting men. The dangers faced by their crews in ridding the 
seas of 57,000 mines, laid as traps for subs, were not negligible, for 11 men and several vessels of the 
original fleet paid the full toll of the dangerous work. Hence the name “The Suicide Fleet.” 


WILLs 
Model of the first ‘demountable ship” now in the course of construction at 
a Puget Sound shipyard. This invention of John Arbuthnot, a financier of 
Victoria, B. C., it is hoped, will eliminate high freight rates charged for 
lumber. On arriving at its destination the ship, which is composed of loose 
lumber bolted together, is taken to pieces and the bolts, chains, rigging and 
engines shipped back to be used in the construction of another fomber craft. 


© & NDERWOOD 
The battleship California, the only superdreadnought ever constructed on the Pacific Coast, 
was receatly launched at Mare Island, California, 70 per cent. completed. Her armament 
consists of 12 fourteen-inch breech-loading rifles, 4 torpedo tubes, 22 rapid-fire guns and 
smaller weapons. The impetus of the launching carried it clear across the bay, where 
it tore away the docks faintly seen in the background, but no one was injured, 


The Italian flagship at Fiume. The Italian Government dispatched a war vessel to Fiume 
immediately after d’Annunzio’s occupation of the Dalmatian city, the final disposition of which 
has been a world problem for the past two months. The mission of the Italian warship was to 
prevent food supplies and ammunition being sent to d’Annunzio’s forces and thus embarrassing 
the Italian Government. The commanding officer of the ship later joined d’Annunzio, and 
was appointed governor of Dalmatia; he soon afterward resigned and now faces court-martial. 
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THE STORY OF THE NINETY 
NINE BALES OF AGAR-AGAR 


By JOSEPHINE E. MSINTOSH 


FE sat in his 
private labora- 
tory at a great 


oaken desk—amidst test 


tubes, retorts, 
mysterious scientific apparatus and bottles 
of vari-colored, sparkling liquids. 

rom time to time as we talked he reached 


over, plucked a little white stick from a 
bundle of them on the desk and chewed it. 
Then he would toss it aside and pick a 
similar looking stick from another bundle. 
I noticed that his whole desk was covered 
with these little bundles, and asked him 
what they were and why he chewed them 
so incessantly. 

He laughed and said: 

“Those little bundles contain agar-agar. 
Each is a sample taken from a great bale 
weighing hundreds of pounds, now ready 
for shipment from Japan. I was chewing a 
few here while we talked to determine which 
bales to buy.” 

“What is agar-agar and what do you use 
it for?” I asked. 

“Agar- -agar is a species | of dried sea 
weed,’ he returned. “It is gathered by 
Japanese natives off the coast of the island 
of Formosa and is dried and bleached in 
the hot tropical sun. It is then inspected 
carefully and that which passes the test is 
chopped into suitable lengths and baled into 
huge bales for export. 

“Some years ago scientists discovered 
that agar-agar is valuable as a medical aid 
in treating bowel disorders and constipation. 
When taken into the system, in combina- 

tion with certain other substances, it ab- 
bs from the cells and walls of the body 
uificient water to promote a normal healthy 
action and thus affords relief to sufferers 
trom this affection.” 

“But why can you only use one bale in a 
hundred, and who uses the other ninety- 
nine, and how can you tell which bale you 
want, and what do you use agar-agar for 
when you get it?’ I went on. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s like tea-tasting. 
fhere is no chemical or laboratory test for 
determining which tea has the best aroma 
for a certain purpose. Certain people who 
have trained themselves to distinguish one 
aroma from another, taste tea as a profes- 


sion. So in se lecting agar-agar, we have 
no laboratory tests. We must buy that 
which is the most gelatinous—it must ab 
sorb water quickly and be of a certain 
flavor and color. I have developed the 
ability to determine quickly by the taste 
which is the best and personally have 


selected every bale of agar-agar McKesson 
& Robbins have bought for over twenty - 


live years.” 
| tried some from several bundles, could 
see no difference and told him so He 


—we sat and 
chewed Agar-agar 


laughed and said, “Of course you cannot, 
This business requires long experience. We 
use this agar-agar, for instance, in Analax, 
the fruity laxative. In combination with 
chopped oranges, grape juice, raspberry 
juice, and other appetizing ingredients it 
forms a laxative that assists Nature wonder- 
fully in helping your body become normal. 
The agar-agar in one little pastille of Ana- | 


lax absorbs two and a half ounces of water. | 


Then the clogged up bowels are relieved so | 
naturally that you think it is magic.” 

“This would not be the case unless we 
selected our agar-agar with the greatest 
care, using sometimes only one bundle in a 
hundred and permitting less exacting man- 
ufacturers to buy the ninety-nine rejected 
bales. We select every ingredient with as 
great care as we select agar-agar.” 

“Do you see that little’oval over my desk?”’ 
he asked. I looked and sawa bronze oval 
containing the initials “McK. & R 

“For nearly a century Mc Kesson & 
Robbins have been importing and manufac- 
turing the materials your druggist uses. 
For over eighty-six years they have been 
making simple home remedies. All this 
time that little oval has been cherished as 
a seal that goes only on preparations we 
are proud of; that are the best that can be 
made.” 

“All corners of the globe furnish us with 
the materials we use in our laboratories. 
You will find here coca leaves from Bolivia, 
cinchona bark from the Dutch East Indies, 
gum arabic from far Sudan. You will see 
camphor from Japan and blue-flag root 
from Alabama side by side.” 

Later I went through and saw these 
things for myself. Great casks of liquids 
from foreign lands, bales of odd-smelling 
leaves and a myriad bottles of colored 
liquids. Everywhere was order, neatness 
and an atmosphere of content. 

[ saw then why this great house of 
McKesson & Robbins, starting in New 
York when there were no telephones, no 
electric lights, no sewing machines, no 
steamboats, no automobiles, no kerosene, 
when surgeons operated without anaes- 
thetics—when America was in her cradle 
days —l saw why this great house had 
steadily climbed to leadership. 

When my local druggist shows me—oh, 
anything, with that little McK & K oval on 
it, my mind runs back to that day when we 
sat and chewed agar-agar and I see in that 
package the loving care that was put into it 
and [ know it could not be any better 


ROBBINS, 
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Conducted by H. W. 


Readers desiring information about motor 


Motor Department 


SLAUSON, M. E. 


cars, trucks, delivery wagons, motorcycles, 


motor boats, accessories or “ys laws, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Departmen, 


LesLir’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 
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Plenty of room is essential in a well-designed garage. The 


or out of the building without 


scraped door frames. 


Guide to Motor Efficiency,’’ the 320-page book 
| Motor Department of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


HE plan of the private garage must of 
course depend upon ‘the individual 
requirements of the owner—the space 
needed, the ground area at his disposal, 
the amount of money he wants to put into 
it, and so on. There are, however, many 
considerations that apply to the garage no 
matter whether it is big or little, expensive 
or cheap. 

In the iirst place, it is a mistake to build 
the garage so small that there is just room 
to get the car in and Jet the driver squirm 
his way out between the car and the wall— 
so short that the car almost touches one 
end in order to allow the doors to be closed. 

Every car will accumulate around itself 
a number of things that require more or 
less storage space, and if they are not pro- 
vided for the owner will always wish he 
had built a little bigger. There should be 
room for a small work bench and enough 
room before the bench to work comfortably. 


doors should be made to swing wide open, and space should 
be allowed in the front, if possible, to make a direct turn in 


the backing and filling ’’ which 


too often requires practice at the expense of bent fenders and 
Marks on the floor will sometimes he'p. 


THE PRIVATE GARAGE AND ITS EQUIPMENT 


The following article is taken from the chapter entitled the ‘‘Private Garage’’ in ‘‘Everyman’s 


for car owners which is being published by the 


in extreme cases, easily cause death. 
If, however, the garage is already poor!) 
ventilated, or if it is placed under the house, 
where its air is limited, a flexible rubber 
hose of the type used in the thermo 
syphon cooling system may be attached to 
the exhaust pipe’to lead the fumes out of 
the window. In this case, a special clamp 
may be provided to hold the hose firmly in 
place on the exhaust pipe, and a hole can 
be cut in a board which will just fit the 
window opening when it is raised tor this 
purpose. This hole should be of a size to 
accommodate the other end of the rubber 
hose. ‘The window can then be closed so 
that none of the fumes can blow back into 
the garage and the exhaust can be force: 
out of doors. The cost of the necessar\ 
8 or 10 feet of rubber hose may seem rather 
high, but it will be much cheaper than the 
danger of total or partial asphyxiation. 


There should be room enough around the | 
car not only to move about with freedom, | 
but to use levers if necessary in hesniiiine| 
heavy parts. A foot or so 
added to the garage does 


Arrange for Lifting Tackle 
Have at least two good heavy timbers 
put across high enough to clear the top 


Top 1%in.hard wood 


not make a very great dii- 


ference in the cost, but it 


does make a very great 
difference in its actual 
value. 

One of the commonest 
mistakes made in building 


3; 
2x4 —> 


Shelf 


small garages is to skimp : 
on the windows. Seldom 

are there enough of them 

to give the light that is omen 
needed, and most garages 
are so dark on gloomy days 
that it is difficult to see well 
enough to do good work 
without artificial light. Use 
plenty of glass. In good 
weather you can work with the big doors 
open, but even this does not altogether fill 
the bill when you are working at the oppo- 
site end of the garage with your face to- 
ward the light. Have the windows so 
arranged that they can easily be opened 
wide so that there may be a free circulation 
of air and plenty of escape for gases and 
smoke when you are running the engine. 
A small garage fills up with gases in no 
time, and, as is pretty well known, inhaling 


as the 
expect 


the exhaust is a dangerous thing aid may, 


vided witha vise, plenty of wor! 
shelves for spare parts, and a drawer for tools. 


oft. 


A substantial work bench is almost as necessary 


car itself, even though the owner does not 
to make his own repairs. It should be pro- 
space, two 


when it is raised. ‘These are useful for rig- 
ging tackle for hoisting out the engine or 
the gearbox, and without something of the 
sort it is necessary to go to a good deal o'! 
trouble. If the garage is big enough it is « 
good idea to have a timber strong enoug! 
to permit hoisting the front end of the car 
clear of the floor to facilitate getting unde: 
it. This is in some ways better than a pil. 
and certainly is cheaper, when the cement 
ing and draining of the pit are taken into 
consideration. Concluded on page 3- 
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Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes come packed 
in a waterproof, oilproof bag. More Good- 
year Tubes are used than any other kind 


(BSA 63S 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Three Goodyear tubes traveled on their original air all the way from 
Boston to San Francisco with the Goodyear Transcontinental Motor 
Express. What tribute to their reliability and staunchness! Goodyear 
Heavy Tourist Tubes for passenger cars, like the larger tubes for trucks, ; 
are made of pure gum strips, built up layer-upon-layer. They cost 
but little more (an average of sixty cents) than tubes of less merit. 
Surely it is false economy to risk, for so small a sum, a costly casing. 
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To try to control railroad 
rates by arbitrarily limiting 
profits is to put the manager 
who makes his profits by 
efficiency and economy on 
the same level as the one 
who tries to accomplish the 
same result through _extor- 
tionate charges. 

— Hadley Railroad Securi- 
ties Commtssion; Report 
to the President—1911. 


HE old-time pack-bearer could carry 
a hundred pounds ten miles a day. 


The railroad is the modern pack-bearer. 
For every employee it carries 2,000 times 
as much. 


Back of each railroad worker there is a 
$10,000 investment in tracks and trains 
and terminals, with steam and electricity 
harnessed like a great beast of burden. 


Without this mighty transportation ma- 
chine the railroad worker could do no 
more than the old-time packer. But with 
it he is enabled to earn the highest rail- 
road wages paid in the world, while the 
country gains the lowest-cost transporta- 
tion in the world. 


The modern railroad does as much work 
for half a cent as the pack-bearer could 
do for a full day’s pay. 


The investment of capital in transpor- 
tation and other industries increases pro- 
duction, spreads prosperity and advances 
civilization. 


To enlarge our railroads so that they 
may keep pace with the Nation’s in- 
creasing production, to improve them so 
that freight may be hauled with less and 
less human effort—a constant stream of new 
capital needs to be attracted. 


Under wise public regulation the growth 
of railroads will be stimulated, the country 
will be adequately and economically served, 
labor will receive its full share of the 
fruits of good management, and investors 
will be fairly rewarded. 


This advertisement is published by the 
Association of Railway “ovecutiver 


Those Gestring information concerning the ratiroad stt- 
sation may obtain leerature by writing to The Associ- 
ation of Ratlway Erecutires, 61 Broadway, New York 


For hoisting purposes of this kind there 
| is nothing better than a good chain hoist. 
Such a hoist is easily handled and it has 

the great advantage that when the load 
is raised it is automatically and safely 
held just where it is left. Moreover, it is 
| casy LO Move the load accurately, which is 
a matter of no small importance in getting 
| the engine into place, for instance. 


Good Flooring Necessary 

There is nothing better for the floor than 
concrete. Wood is oiten undies it soaks 
up oil and gets exceedingly dirt y, smelly 
and very combustible. A concrete floor can 
be kept clean and is, of course, fire-proof. 

Sometimes small garage floors are laid 
with the center, under the car, depressed 
about an inch, forming a permanent pan 
which may be filled with sawdust to absorb 


A block and tackle or a chain 
hoist suspended from a_ stout 
overhead support can be used to 
very good advantage for lifting an 
engine or other heavy parts out 
of a car in order to work on them 


dripping oil. .\ regular pan may be used. 
and helps keep the floor clean. 


Make the Doors Big: 


than just big enough to let the car in. 
| Especially is this true if the garage is so 
located that the car has to turn sharply 


condition often obtains where a garage is 
built in a small back yard. With plenty 
of door space it will not be necessary to 
steer quite so “fine” and there will be less 
danger of damaging the car when going in 
or out. Besides, big doors are most agree- 
able in warm weather, and they help in 
lighting up on dark days. 


Have a Good Bench 


If you intend to do any work at all on 
' your car a good heavy bench is an absolute 
necessity. flimsy, light bench is a 
;nuisance. It need not be very big. Five 
| or six feet long and two feet wide is ample. 
This width may seem to be a little on the 
| generous side, but after a little experience 
it will be found so convenient and useful 
that it will be worth the space it takes. 
The bench should have « top of hard- 
| wood at least an inch and a halt thick, and 
| well braced legs of 2 x 4 scantling or its 
| equivalent. Have a good machinist’s vise 
with, say, 3!4-inch jaws, and if it is a 
| swivel vise so much the better, for it is a 
great help sometimes to be able to swing 
| the vise around to get the work into a con- 
| venient position. There are many jobs 
' that are very difficult to do without a good 
| heavy vise, but comparatively easy with it. 
| For instance, there is riveting brake lining 
in place. The vise is used to hold the iron 
on which the end of the rivet is set, and it 
| is the most convenient way to do the work. 
A small clamp vise, such as can be 
bought for about two dollars, is practically 
indispensable for small work. This can be 
|moved about to any part of the bench and 
, clamped to the edge where it can most con- 
veniently be used. It is much better for 
, holding very small work than the bigger tool. 
The big vise is best placed near one end 
of the bench, and it should be directly over 
a leg to give it soliditv—a point that will 
| be greatly appreciated in work that calls 
for hammering. 


Tool Equipment 
| The tool equipment required depends 


It pays to have the doors a little bigger | 


when going in from the approach. This | 


that it is hard to lay down any rules. 1i 
you know enough about mechanical work 
to go rather extensively into the repairing 
and overhauling of your car you will not 
need to be told what to supply. 
In any case, one of the first requisites 
is a collection of wrenches that will fit 
every nut and screw-head on the car. For 
real work there is nothing like a solid 
wrench—that is, a wrench that 1s not ad 
justable. A monkey-wrench is a good thing 
| for occasional use, or for carrying in the cai 
to save the space that a collection of 
wrenches would occupy, and so on. Bui 
}for regular work nothing beats the solid 
wrench. And it may be said that of all 
unsatisfactory tools a cheap wrench is the 
worst. There never vet was a wrench that 
Was not overworked, and if it is not well 
made of good steel it will get all out of 
shape at the outer ends of the jaws and 
round off the facets of the nuts when pres- 
sure is put on, or the jaws will break off 
before they have time to wear down, Buy 
good wrenches and take care of them. 
A hand-drill with a two-speed gear and 
a chuck that will take drills up to three- 
eighths of an inch is valuable. Keep your 
_set of drills intact. Drills from an eighth 
| downward are rather easily broken, and 
| it is a good plan to keep two or three of 
each sizeon hand. Larger sizes can be used 
|a long time, with care, without breaking 


In order to give effective service, 
a file should be kept ciean. A thin 
piece of wood sharpened to an 
edge as shown, and moved rapidly 
with the cutting edge of the file 
will keep the grooves free of iron 
filings, dirt, and sawdust, which 
would otherwise accumulate. 


A hack-saw is another necessity. The 
eight-inch size is perhaps the most conve- 
nient Buy your blades by the dozen. 
They are a good deal cheaper that way, 
and you will break blades faster than you 
will wear them out unless you are some- 
thing of a mechanic. Blades are made 
with fine and coarse teeth. For most work 
the fine teeth are best. 

Have a good set of screwdrivers of dif- 
ferent sizes so that you will always have 
one of the right size for each screw. Noth- 
ing is harder on a screwdriver than trying 
to make a small tool do the work of a 
larger one. The tip of the blade is twisted 
at the corners and worn down. A screw- 
driver that fits fairly closely into the slot 
of a screw will last a very long time without 
showing undue wear, 

For very heavy work there is a most 
useful type of screwdriver with the handle 
made in two parts and jointed where it 
joins the handle. When a very big and 
tight screw is to be moved the handle can 
be set so that one part of it is at right 
angles to the length of the tool while the 
other part is vertical. By applying pres- 
sure to the part at right angles tremendous 
leverage is given. If necessary both parts 
of the handle can be turned down on oppo- 
site sides, forming a big T and doubling 


| the leverage. 


A good set of files is one of the prime 
necessities. These will range from the little 
jeweler’s file used for dressing contact 
points of the ignition system to a 14-inch 
or 16-inch coarse file for ripping off metal 
in quantities. Include in the list a small 
rat-tail or round file about quarter of an 
inch largest diameter and a larger round 
file about half an inch largest diameter. 
an 8-inch and 10-inch smooth-cut flat file, 
an 8-inch and 10-inch medium-cut 
round file and an 8-inch three-cornered file. 
With this equipment you will not be easily 


so much upon the individual circumstances 


stuck on any ordinary job. 
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First night at the Automobile Show. Thousands of people pay admission to see new models of the year. A man can go all through the Show—see the new 
color schemes, ingenious novelties in trimming and design. What has he really learned? 


What can a Man really Learn 


HERE are a lot of 

things a man buys that 

he intends to discard 
after a season or so. He ex- 
pects the style to change 
year by year. This is as it 
should be. 


But no matter how much 
money a man has, when he 
makes a purchase involving 
perhaps $3000 and up, he 
expects to get a reasonably 
permanent value. 


He usually gets it in every- 
thing but his motor car, 
where the habit of style 


at the Show 


change year after year may 
wipe out 27 per cent. of its 
value over night. 


TF a car is expected to last 
only a year or two, there is 

noreason whyits style should 

not change every season. 


But the Packard Company 
believes that stabilized style 
is just as mucha part of basic 
transportation principles as 
Packard mechanical features 
and performance. 


The Packard car is built to 
deliver service over a term of 


years. Its style is no more 
subject to passing moods 
than its engineering design. 


WHEREVER you go, you 

hear people say they 
see ‘‘so many Packards’”’ on 
the street. 


That is because the Pack- 
ard keeps on running and is 
always a ‘‘ new model.”’ 


The public opinion about 
the Packard car is perhaps 
the most valuable auto- 
mobile goodwiil in the 
world. 


““Ask the Man Oy Who Owns One”’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Forty— 
the Dangerous Age for Men 


T is then that the dread 

Pyorrhea is most likely to get 
established in the mouth. It is 
then that long-continued dental 
neglect tells. 


Pyorrhea—which afflicts four 
out of five people over forty— 


begins with nothing more alarm: | 


ing than tender and bleeding 
gums. But as this insidious dis- 
ease progresses, the gums recede, 
the teeth decay, loosen and fall 
out, or must be extracted to free 
the system of the poisonous Pyor- 
rhea germs that lodge in little 
pockets around them. 


It is to the infection of these 
deadly germs that medical science 
has traced many of the ills of 
middle age—weakened vital 
organs, nervous disorders, rheu- 
matism, anaemia, and other seri- 
ous ailments. 


End your Pyorrhea troubles 
before they begin. See your den- 
tist often for tooth and gum 
inspection, and start using For- 
han’s For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress—if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices will not do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy, 
the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. 
Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Mas- 
sage your gums with your Forhan- 
coated brush — gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, 
instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 

35¢ and 60c tubes inthe United 
States and Canada. At all drug- 
gists. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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Odd Facts in the World of Science 


Edited by HEREWARD CARRINGTON, PH.D. 


Testing coal in the Government station at Washington, to 
see its heat value. Uncle Sam wants only the best coal. 


through a microscope. 
the case. 


a little-known fact that 
coal is valuable just in 
proportion to the number 
of heat-units it contains. 
As the Government buys 
about $10,000,000 worth 
of coal a year, it naturally 
wants to know just what 
grade of coal it is getting. 
In order to determine 
this, a very delicate test 
is made in the Govern- 
ment offices at Washing- 
ton. The chemist in this 
picture is watching the 
rise in temperature of 
water, in what is known 
as a ‘‘bomb calorimeter.” 
The small sample of coal 
to be tested has been- 
crushed and placed inside 
the “bomb,” and oxygen 
added. Electric wires are 
connected with the in- 
terior of the bomb, and 
are used to set fire to the 
coal, which burns in it, 
and raises the tempera- 
ture of the water. The 
chemist determines the 


Attachment 


HE accompanying illustration 
shows us a new automatic para- 


ing illustration was intended to signify a 
scientist looking at a specimen of coal 


coal, being tested by a coal expert. 


The thermometer shown is the most delicate in the world. 


number of British thermal units in the 
coal by the rise in the temperature of the 
water. Before this ignition takes place, 
the temperature of the water is known to 
the millionth part of a degree. 
coal is burned, the temperature of the 
water is again taken. The difference in 
temperature shows how much is in the 
coal. The thermometer used, is the 
most delicate one in the world. 


An Automatic Parachute 


An automatic parachute—so 
constructed that it will open 
at any time, as soon as the 
wearer pulls the ring in front 
of him. It is to be worn by 
airplane mail-carriers in future. 


hands of the “jumper’ 
free, and at the same time 
is more certain in its 
operation. Sergeant Bot- 
triel is shown in the pic- 
ture wearing his historic 
parachute and ready for 
action, 


Food in the Process 
of Digestion 
HE accompanying 
X-ray photograph 
shows us vividly the food 
within the large intestine 
undergoing the process o/ 
digestion. The X-ray 
normally passes through 
all the soft tissues—and 
the food too—and hence 
this would be equally in- 


N VIEW of the present coal situation, | visible if measures were not taken to 
a cynic might think the accompany-| render it visible. To this end, bismuth is 
mixed with the food, and this, being a 
}.-mless mineral, simply passes through 
But such is not | (he digestive tract without being digested 
It is just an ordinary piece of | in any way, and renders the food opaque 
ItYis|to the ray, as any other metal would. 


Food undergoing diges- 
tion is divided and sub- 
divided thousands _ of 
times, being broken up 
by the muscular action of 
the intestinal walls and, 
thoroughly mixed with 
the juices to insure diges- 
tion. It is a remarkable 
fact that these tiny par- 
ticles of food, when 
broken-up, are not broken 
into two equal portions 
as one might think—but 
into two unequal portions 
—a one-third and a two- 
thirds. The one-third 
part then  re-combines 
with the two-thirds por- 
tion of another piece, and 
the two-thirds portion 
with the one-third piece 
of another particle of 
food. As these changes 
take place time after 
time, and each time new 
combinations are formed 
between different food 
particles, it will be seen 
that a very thorough 


process of ‘‘mixing” is gone through 
and each time the intestinal juices act 
upon the food when thus broken up. 
These changes are, of course, micro- 


After the} scopic, and have nothing to do with 


the large cleavages between the food- 
layers shown in this picture. 


Concluded on page 36 


Se chute device, which is attached to 
2 j the body of the aviator, by straps— 
and hence is always handy’ and 
. ‘available in case of accident. The 
parachute folds up into a small 
space, and is fastened to the back, as 
shown. ‘The device is to be worn by 
| the aviator all the time he is in the 
air, and when he is required to 
| jump, he simply pulls a ring, which 
releases the silk parachute, and it 
‘opens by itself during the fall. Re- 
cently, Sergeant R. W. Bottriel, 
army aviator, of Chicago, jumped 
from a mail-carrying plane 2,000 
feet in the air, and landed without 
difficulty with the aid of the para- 
chute which he was wearing. This 
‘is a great improvement over the 
‘older method, since it leaves the 


FOR THE GUMS 
‘Checks Pyorrhea 


X-ray photograph of food as it is being 
digested in the large intestine. This 
is rendered possible by mixing bismuth 
with the food, rendering it opaque. 
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Picked the Government 
Chosen Big Business 


GMC 34 to 1 Ton Truck, Through Reliability and 
Endurance in War and Every-Day Commercial Use, 


Wins First Place as High Grade All-Purpose Truck 


Since the very beginning of the motor truck industry 
the whole country has been looking for the all-around 
Truck. 


Just as the ordinary general-purpose wagon is the 
evolution into a standard design of many varying 


as it stood for class AA in place of a design developed 
by Government engineers. 


Again the GMC 3, Ton Model had measured up to 
the need—it had done more, for its great margin of 
safety justified Government engineers in adopting it 


types,¢men have expected a 
standard all-purpose truck to 
some day be developed. 


This long-expected product 
of experience in truck build- 
ing and truck utility actually 
has arrived in the finished 
and proved design of Model 
16, GMC 34 to 1 ton truck. 


The development of this 
GMC model is a story of ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Its makers, as happens in 
many a success, builded bet- 
ter than they knew. The 3,4 
ton GMC took hold and 
reached out away beyond 
even what its designers had 
set as its standard of utility. 


So well did this truck per- 
form that it attracted the at- 
tention of the United States 
Government. 


When trouble broke out on 
the Mexican border it was 
put into strenuous ambu- 


lance service. When the United States joined the 


What the Government Did 


Adopted GMC Model 16 just as it stood 
as the AA standard for all! military pur- 
poses in both the *, ton and 1 ton classes. 
Its record can be told by any returned 
soldier. 


What Big Business Is Duing 


Selecting GMC Model 16 in larger and 
larger numbers for both *, ton and 1 ton 
requirements, in fleets and for single 
truck service. 

Proving by experience the correctness of 
the Government’s judgment through the 
economy, durability, flexibility and wide 
range of performance of this America’s 
Standard All-Purpose Truck. * 


for both the 3, ton and 1 ton 
classifications. 


GMC Model 16 has speed 
and flexibility for the greatest 
range of action over roads of 
the most extreme character. 


It possessed the super-strength 
of chassis and deve'oped mo- 
tive power that enabled it to 
qualify in the one ton class. 
The success of Model 16 is 
the outcome of very definite 
principles in Motor Truck en- 
gineering—the principle that 
a truck will yield in service 
only according to the quality 
in its construction. 


But there is more than high 
quality of material in Model 
16 GMC. There is plain 
horse sense in the general 
balance of units, to the end 
that the greatest range of use- 
fulness may be covered by a 
single truck model. 


Model 16 is only one of the 
GMC Family, every member 


of which has equally as good a record. 


Allies in the World War the GMC 3, Ton Model was 
put into active service both here and overseas with 
high credit. 


When the War Department sought to classify the 
various motor trucks according to a fixed number of 
standard models this GMC 3, ton truck was picked 


GMC Trucks are made by the General Motors 
Truck Company, the exclusive truck making unit 
of the General Motors Corporation. Behind GMC 
Trucks, then, is the backing of the strongest and 
most important organization in the automotive 
industry. 


Pontiac, Michigan 


eneral Motors Trucks 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
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UCH has been said and volumes 
have been written describing at 
length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time to 
time. Every possible resource of the hu- 
man mind has been brought into play to 
fashion new methods of bathing, but, 
strange as it may seem, the most impor- 
tant, as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the * Internal Bath,” has been given 
little thought. The reason for this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that few people seem 
to realize the tremendous part that in- 
ternal bathing plays in the acquiring and 
maintaining of health. 


If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, vou would have as 
many different definitions, and the proba- 
bility is that not one of them would be 
correct. ‘To avoid any misconception as 
to What constitutes an internal bath, let it 
be said that a hot water enema is no more 
an internal bath than a bill of fare is a 
dinner. 


Be 


If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to wit 
ness an average post-mortem, the sights 
they would see and the things they would 
learn would prove of such lasting beneiit 
and impress them so profoundly that fur- 
ther argument in favor of internal bathing 
would be unnecessary to convince them. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not possible 
to do this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this infor- 
mation into their hands, and that is by 
acquainting them with such knowledge as 
will enable them to appreciate the value 
of this long-sought-for, health-producing 
necessit V. 


lew people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how a little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be the 
fundamental cause of the most virulent 
disease. For instance, that universal dis- 
order from which almost all humanity is 
suffering, known as * constipation,” auto- 
intoxication,” “‘auto-infection,’ and a 
multitude of other terms, is not only cura- 
ble but preventable through the consistent 
practice of internal bathing. 


How may people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to become 
sick? “‘Man of to-day is only fifty per 
cent efficient.”” Reduced to simple Eng- 
lish, this means that most men are trying 
to do a man’s portion of work on half a 
man’s power. This applies equally to 
women, 


That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate human 
organism to be operated on a hundred per 
cent overload. A machine could not stand 
this and not break down, and the body 
certainly cannot do more than a machine. 
There is entirely too much unnecessary 
and avoidable sickness in the world. 


How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically vig- 
orous, healthy and strong? The number 
is appallingly small. 


Tt is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition. but it takes a little time, and in 


What is 
An Internal Bath 


By R. W. Beal 


these strenuous days people have time to 
do everything else necessary for the at- 
tainment of happiness but the most essen- 
tial thing of all—that of giving their bodies 
their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten min- 
utes of time devoted to systematic internal 
bathing can make you healthy and main- 
tain your physical efiiciency indefinitely? 
Granting that such a simple procedure as 
this will do what is claimed for it, is it not 
worth while to learn more about that which 
will accomplish this end? Internal Bath- 
ing will do this, and it will do it for people 
of all ages and in all conditions of health 
and clisease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to 
siy, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste (poi- 
sons). Their doing so would prevent the 
absorption into the blood of the poisonous 
excretions of the body, and health would 
be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your mind keen, your 
|.lood pressure normal, your nerves relaxed, 
and be able to enjoy the vigor of vouth in 
your declining years, practice internal 
bathing and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been 
called to the importance ot internal bathing 
it may be that a number of questions will 
suggest themselyes to vour mind. You 
will probably want to know WHAT an 
Internal Bath is, WHY people should take 
them, and the WAY to take them. These 
and countless other questions are all 
answered in a booklet entitled “THE 
WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY OF 
INTERNAL BATHING,” written by Dr. 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of the 
“J.B. L. Cascade,” whose life-long study 
and research along this line has made him 
preéminent authority on this subject. 
Not only did internal bathing save and 
prolong Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the 
lives of a multitude of hopeless individuals 
have been equally spared and prolonged. 
No book has ever been written containing 
such a vast amount of practical informa- 
tion to the business man, the worker and 
the housewife. All that is necessary to 
secure this book is to write to Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute at Number 134 West 
65th Street, New York City, and mention 
having read this article in LEsLige’s WEEKLY 
and sume will be immediately mailed to 


_ Odd Facts in the World of Science 


Concluded from page 34 


First Machine to Weave Baskets 
pnom the days when Eve wove 

her first skirt out of leaves 
and twigs, man has labored over 
wicker weaving with his hands. 
For centuries no man has been able 
to construct a machine which would 
weave wicker—although many tried 
and failed—until Mr. Marshall 
Burns Lloyd, former Mayor of 
Menominee, Mich., performed the 
feat. All former inventors at- 
tempted to use the Biblical method 
of attaching the weft to the frame 
of the desired article, and then in- 
terlacing the warp. But Mr. Lloyd 
started at the other end, and found 
a means whereby he weaves the 
wicker independent of the frame 
and attaches it to the frame. Two 
spools of wicker are attached at the 
top of the machine. The strands 
run upward over a tension wheel. 
then downward into a stationary 
shuttle. As the large drums _ re- 


volve, the wicker is drawn through 
the shuttle, where it is caught by an 
arm and drawn downward, until it 
rests in its proper place. Then the 


in far less time. 


uniformly at all times. 
This gives the weaving 
an evenness which it is 
impossible to get by 
hand weaving. The 
machine weaves the 
body of a Baby carriage 
in less than 20 minutes. 
The best hand weaver 


cannot perform the 
work in less than to 
hours. 


Measuring the Ve- 
locity of Light 
IGHT travelsat the 

incredible speed of 

186,000 miles a second* 

—that is, about seven 

and a half times round 

our earth in one second 
of time! The human 
mind cannot compre- 
hend such speed-—vet it 
is a fact, and has been 
determined with great 
accuracy in 2 variety of 
ways. Light is due to 
electro-magnetic waves 
or ripples in the ether. 
The whole of space is 
dark and cold. We on- 
ly “see” light because 
the rays of the sun are 
refracted and_ reflected 
from the surface of our 
earth and in our atmo 
sphere. The enormous 
speed of light was ar- 


How the speed of light was first 
discovered, and it was shown 
that light travels at the incredible 
rate of 186,000 miles a second— 
about 7!» times round our earth! 


you free of all cost or obligation. 


Perhaps you realize now, more than | 
ever, the truth of these statements, and if 
the reading of this article will result in a 
proper appreciation on your part of the 
value of internal bathing, it’ will have 
served its purpose. What you will want to 
do now is to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity for learning more about the subject, 
and your writing for this book will give 
you that information. Do not put off 
doing this, but send for the book now while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 


Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. Don’t 
allow procrastination to cheat you out of 
your opportunity to get this valuable in- 
formation which is free for the asking. If 
you would be natural, be healthy. It is 
unnatural to be sick. Why be unnatural, | 
when it is such a simple thing to be well? 

(Advertisement) 


arm returns for duplicating the work. | eclipses did not occur on time. 
Each arm has a weight attached at the | lite in passing in the shadow of Jupiter was 
other end, 30 that the wicker is packed | eclipsed, and this eclipse was observed 


rived at, among other wavs, in the follow- | But it was no miracle. 


The first basket-weaving machine in the world. 
It can do the work of scores of expert men, 
It is an American invention. 


The satel- 


from various points 
on the earth’s surface, 
as the latter turned 
on its own orbit. Light 
took 32 minutes to 
reach A, and 40 min- 
utes to reach B, on the 
earth—a_ difference of 
8 minutes. By a series 
of minute calculations. 
the speed of light was 
ascertained in_ this 
manner. 


What Meteorites Are 
HERE is a story 
that the French 
Academy, early in the 
last century, had a dis- 
cussion as to the reality 
of “miracles.” Like truc 
scientific men, they de 
nied their possibility. 
One was asked: ‘What 
would you consider a 
real miracle?” He 
thought a moment, and 
then replied: “If a_ big, 
black stone were to fall 
out of the air here in 
France, 1 should con- 
sider that a real miracle! 
‘There are no stones i 
the air, and consequent- 
ly none can fall out of 
the air!” Yet, the vers 
next yeara Whole swarm 
of meteorites fell, in 
France, “out of the air.” 
The nature of me 


ing manner: Roemer, when observing the | teorites is now pretty well understood. It 
satellites of Jupiter,noticed that anticipated is thought that they are of volcanic origin; 
and that inconceivable swarms 


of them infest space, but ar 
invisible to us until they reach 
the earth’s atmosphere wher 
the friction ignites them and 
causes them to become red: 
hot in passing through our 
air. 
gases before they 
the miles of air surrounding 
our globe. 
lirge one, however, docs reach 
the 
and one of these is shown 
herewit h—illustrating th 
deep pits formed by ox 


are turned into 
penetrate 


Most 


Occasionally 


surface of the earth— 


= dation. It is the famous 
A huge meteorite which fell in Oregon. The deep re . m 
‘pits’ formed in jts surface by oxidation, while W illamette Meteorite iro 
passing through our air, are cl seen Oregon. 
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Detroit Pressed Steel Company 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cubot Avenue 
Automobile Frame Plant, Mount Elliott Avenue 


Detroit, U. S. A. 


New York: 1846 Broadway at 61st. Chicago: 752 Michigan Avenue 
Boston: 925 Boylston Street San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 
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Just before you shave 
hold this up to a mirror. 
You'll find how to make 
looking into a mirror 
more pleasant. 


Sold Everywhere 


Handy Grip, 30c 
Siick, 22c 
Rapid Shave 
Powder, 


Shaving Cream, 30c 


IN FOUR 
MONTHS 


, Oldham. Heearned $2200.00 
in four months with a Hay- 
wood Tire Repairing outfit. For 
20 years he was telegraph operator on the 
Illinois Central Railway, He isnow 58 years 
old. He answered my advertisement—quit 
his job—bought a plant and opened a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in eight months than 2'¢ years as operator. 
There are now 500 stations where tire rev 
pairing is neglected, 


To Fill These Positions 
I have a Big interesting Book to send you. 
It tells all about tires—gives 

inside figures and profit.Sen 

for it! What Oldham and others 
are doing You can do. $2500.00 to 
,000.00 per year is conservative. 
Like Mr. Oldham— One machine 
start you. Then open a shop. 
You can see business all around you. Put 
out a Haywood Sign and business will 
come to you. Now get sigrted. Send for 
the Big Book and start ing money. 

M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co, 
615 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


as winter 
clothing 


Because, like winter 
clothing, Piso’s pro- 
tects young and old 
from the effects of 
winter weather. It relieves coughs and 
soothes intlamed throats and hoarse- 
ness. 
Always keep it in the house—its 
use often prevents little ills from 
developing into real sickness. 


30c atyour druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Gocd for young and old 


for Coughs & Colds 


Factory 
PE 


Your Best Asset | 


Buy, at big 
—A Skin Cleared By —- 
new Standard Visibie 
Underwoodsa, Mone 
Look, and wear 
fully equipped. 
Ay E.w.s. Pres. 


All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taleum 25. 
Boston.” 


Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept, B, 
W S S Stamps for sale at post offices, banks, de- 
partment stores, and a mul- W 
e e e 


titude of other places. Look for the letters 


‘| Seattle Adopts the American Plan 


Concluded from page 14. 


radicals who had led it in a disastrous and 
destructive career after the fighting had 
come to a finish in France. Under the 
guidance of Waterhouse, as president, the 

Associated Industries grew rapidly and 
| quietly until its membership now represents 

the industrial, commercial and professional 
| strength of the community. 


Radical Domination Ends 

There was no thought of breaking the 
bonds of “closed shop” until it became 
evident that drastic measures were neces- 
sary in order to put the radical element of 
labor out of power in Seattle and that the 
employers and the public could not hope 
to obtain a “square deal’ from organized 
labor, as long as the radicals were in control. 

This became evident when a number 
of the building trades unions struck to 
force the acceptance of impossible demands 
for wage increases. Already receiving 
the highest wages paid in any large city, 
these unions struck for increases ranging 
from 11 to 33/3 per cent., despite the 
fact that hundreds of homes and commer- 
cial buildings were needed to house the 
rapid growth of the city. The strike wa 
called in spite of the fact that, two months 
before, a committee of seven (on which 
were three representatives of the building 
trades unions) had drawn up a tight, 
closed shop agreement between the unions 
and employers which provided for arbi- 
_ tration of all differences without interrup- 
tion of work. 

The employers ratified this agreement 
but the unions dallied for two months and 
then brought forth their new and impos- 
sible demands. Requested by the employers 
to ratify the agreement and adjust their de- 
mands under its arbitration terms, they re- 
plied that the demands must be granted first 
and that they would arbitrate afterward. 

The building trades strike began on 
Sept. 2. It was the beginning of the end 
of radical domination in Seattle, for the 
public realized that the demands made by 
the unions, if granted by employers, would 
make building costs so high in Seattle that 
practically no new building would be 
started; that the growth of population, 
industry and commerce which the city 
was enjoying would be arrested; that rents 
would soar to still higher levels on account 
of the scarcity of homes and commercial 
buildings; that they would have to meet 
an increase in the cost of living in the face 
of decreasing prosperity. 


The ‘American Plan”’ 

The Associated Industries came to the 
support of the Master Builders Associa- 
tion, which bore the brunt of the strike, 
insisting on a square deal for the employers 
and the public as well as the employees. 
With this support, the Master Builders 
accomplished what had been considered 
impossible in the building trades in Seattle 
—they resumed operations under the 
“ American Plan” after six weeks of fruit- 
less negotiations with the unions to settle 
differences by arbitration. 

Adoption of the “American Plan” by 
the Master Builders was announced by 
the Associated Industries in page adver 
tisements in three Seattle newspapers, 
on October 14, declaring “that here- 
after its members would do business 
on the good old American plan of 
employing men on their merits with- 
out regard to whether or not they 
belong to labor unions.” 

With the backing of the Associated 
Industries and of an aroused public senti- 
| ment, the Master Builders made the 
American Plan stick. On October 31, the 
Building Trades Council called off the 
strike and the strikers reported back to 
their jobs, under open shop conditions and 
at the old wages. 

Meanwhile the job printers, the jour- 
neymen tailors, the dyers and cleaners and 
' the pile drivers struck to enforce equally 


impossible demands and refused arbitra 
tion. The Associated Industries backed 
their employers up, as they had the Master 
Builders, with advertising in the news- 
papers and other support, Each in turn 
declared for the American Plan, inviting 
their old employees back under open shop 
conditions, All declare they will never 
return to the closed shop. 

Convinced that adoption of the open 
shop was the only method of breaking the 
power of the radicals in control of organized 
Jabor in Seattle, the Associated Industries 
engaged in an intensive publicity campaign. 
Beginning October 209, a series of page 
advertisements, ten in number, were run 
in the three leading newspapers of Seattle, 
demanding that the city be freed from 
radical domination, that the saboiage of 
restricted output cease, that the shackles be 
removed from industry and commerce and 
the city allowed to go forward to its destiny. 


Freeing a City 

One after the another each of the civic 
and commercial bodies endorsed the move- 
ment and published their endorsements in 
the page advertisements, singly and in 
groups. The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club (the most represen- 
tative and the largest organization in the 
city) led off, followed by the Rotary Club, 
the banks of Seattle, the Kiwanis Club, 
The One Hundred Percent Club, the 
Young Men’s Business Club, the Water- 
front. Employers Union, Seattle Real 
Estate Association, Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Seattle Association of Credit 
Men, Seattle Produce Association, Seattle 
Merchants Association and on down the line 
of Seattle’s representative organizations. 

The movement inaugurated by the 
Associated Industries is spreading rapidly 
through the West. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Spokane and Tacoma 
have taken the cue and organized Asso- 
ciated Industries and it is expected that 
the success in Seattle means the extension 
of the movement all over the United States. 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT? 

Answers from men and women voters requested. 
All answers regarded strictly confidential. 

{ I voted for | 

in 116 or did not vote 

In 1920 I wish to vote for 


Reader's name 
Address 
Please cut out and mail to 


EDITOR LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TOTAL VOTE TO DECEMBER 22 


GENERAL Woop, 1695; change from Wilson, 249. 
PRESIDENT WILSON, 530; change from Hughes, 
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HuGues, 274; change from 
Wilson, 26. 
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AZOLA is better and more 

economical than lard and 
compounds for deep fat frying. 
It retains the natural flavor of 
the food and does not smoke up 
the kitchen. 


* 


Asa shortening Mazola is equal 


to butter, costs less and, on ac- 
count of its added richness, \% 
to % less is required. 


Salad dressings, Mazola-made, 
have a delicate delicious flavor. 
Mazola is equal to the finest olive 
oil and costs much less. 


FRE A book worth 


while writing 
for. The New Corn Products 
Cook Book contains 64pages 
of practical and tested reci- 
pes of professional chefs. 
Handsomely illustrated. 
Write us for it today. 

CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. 13 

P. O. Box 161 New York City 
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Don’t Say — 
“Just a Sore Throat” 


N a few days, you know, “‘just a sore throat’’ may be 
something much more serious. For science has proved 
that the throat is not only the first spot reached by infectious 
germs, but also forms the ideal soil for them to multiply on. 


Throat protection, therefore, means germ destruction and 
is a duty that you owe your health. It is easily achieved 
by the regular use of Formamint—the 

germ-killing throat tablet. 


Formamint (which is en- 
dorsed by over 5,000 American 
physicians) is the scientific way 
of disinfecting the mouth and 
the throat. Handy to have with 
you — pleasing in taste — it frees 
an efficient germicide that mixes 
with the saliva and so reaches 
where gargles cannot go. 


And a tablet taken occasion- 
ally during the day not only 
brings grateful and immediate 
relief from ‘‘sore throat ’’— 
but affords protection against 
even more distressing ailments 
that so often follow infection of 
the throat linings. At all drug- 
gists —60c. 

THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


118 W. 18th Street 
New York City 


So that you may see how 
effective these how 
Formamint Tablets are in 
mouth and throat troubles, 
we will gladly mail you a 
generous tube on re- 
ceipt of a 2 

cent stamp to 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TAP £1 
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ECONOMY FUSE & MFG.CO. 
Kinzie and Orieens Sts. CHIC AGO, U.S. A 
Ale Canada at Monnet 
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START the New Year right by resolving that you will not be 
a party to any such unnecessary annoyance as coughing. For 
coughing is both annoying and unnecessary. S-B Cough Drops 


relieve coughing and often ward off a sore throat. Pure. No 
drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


Germany’s Next Bloody 


War 


Continued from page 19 


the white country. The snow had almost 
ceased and a pale moon half struggled 
for utterance. The strange light magnified 
the objects along the road, so that a 
horseman coming—a cavalryman with 
his carbine across his shoulders—was 
impossibly huge. The picturesque cot- 
tages of the landscape were almost buried 
in the whiteness, and an occasional little 
window twinkled cheerfully with red 
gleams—but this cheerfulness was a 
ghastly illusion. Those cottages have no 
comfort this winter, only hunger and 
destitution. 

We kept on and on and on through that 
marvelous night until we finally arrived 
at Osweicin, only two or three hours late 
over the estimate. Outside the military 
headquarters a couple of sentries were 
pacing and stamping their feet. My lieu- 
tenant disappeared within for some time. 
When he came out he had the news that not 
only was everyone in bed, but also that no 
one had heard of our coming, and most 
important of all, that Osweicin was not 
General Bijak’s headquarters—that he 
only came there for an hour’s inspection 
once in a few weeks or so. We went over 
to a hotel where, it was reported, the town 
major would come to us, after he had 
dressed, to see about quarters. He must 
have gone to sleep again, as he never came. 

The hotel was a country inn managed 
by a Jew and his numerous family. The 
proprietor was still up, as there were some 
customers playing chess by the stove of 
the café, and at the adjoining bar some 
soldiers were bantering Polish jokes with 
a couple of camp followers who, despite 
their attempts at finery and furs, looked 
more like simple peasant girls who had not 
yet ceased to be overawed by the cosmo- 
politanism of town life. Their replies 
were an endless giggle. 

Suffice to say that there were no rooms, 
but at length the proprietor and his wife 
volunteered to give up theirs. It was good 
to have a roof over one’s head and some 
sort of a bed. As there was no heat in the 
house except the one stove in the café, the 
temperature of the proffered bedroom was 
about zero. We were left with the stub 
end of a candle—which was sufficient, 
however, to disclose that the sheets had 
probably never been changed in their his- 
tory. The next morning the proprietor’s 
cede | wife went out skirmishing and finally pro- 
duced a delicious breakfast. This cheered 
us up decidedly, and we piled into the car 
and headed for the refugee camp, which is 
a mile or so out of the town, 

Poland is jammed with refugees from 
corner to corner—returning victims of the 
great Russian retreat in 1915 who have 
been wandering gever since over the 
steppes from Minsk and Pinsk to Omsk 
and Tomsk and who have drifted home 
again to find no homes; and with refugees 
from the Ukraine; and with refugees from 
the Bolshevik front. But these refugees 
at Osweicin were of the date of the past 
few months, having found refuge across 
the Polish border from the German system 
of repression in Upper Silesia. Many of 
them were the rebels of last August in the 
peasant uprising. 

The camp is largely a series of wooden 
barracks which the Austrians built during 
the war for the swmmer occupation of 
troops. The first thing I saw was the Red 
Triangle of the American Y. M, C. A. 
The secretary proved to be a former ac- 
quaintance and he gave us a warm Ameri- 
can welcome. The work of the Y. M.C. A. 
in Poland, by the by, is jolly hard work, 
and it’s lonesome work, but it is work 
which is making an impress. It is bringing a 
human element into the military machine, 
the traditions of which are the traditions 
of Eastern and Central Europe, namely 
that the soldier must be taught to believe 

Concluded on page 42 


“I WANT A DRINK” 


There are a lot of folks in these United 
States who will sympathize with this cunning 
youngster's desire for a drink. 

This dimpled infant reminding Mamma that 
it's bottle time expresses an emotion not un- 
common these days. 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of this 
picture, one of the many noted covers that have 
on JUDGE, “‘The Happy Medium.” 

eproduced in full colors, mounted on a 
double mat, all ready for framing, this appealing 
picture is yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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HUNDREDS 
of 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


When Shakespeare, with his deep insight into 
human nature, pictured the ideal life, he did not 
select his characters from among the dwellers in 
cities, or place them in the environment of the 
crowded haunts of men with their fetid and rancid 
atmosphere of moral and physical corruption, their 
cheap estimates of human worth, their sordid aims, 
that have ever made every big city a festering sore 
on the body politic, and a menace to humanity. 


No, when Shakespeare—seer as well as sage, who 
has illuminated with the brilliancy of the noon- 
day sun every point of morals, of manners, of 
statecraft, of social philosophy, of taste, of the 
conduct of life—shows us the conditions under 
which a nearly perfect state of society is possi- 
ble, he selects as his stage the Forest of Arden, 
remote from the untruth, hypocrisy, ignorance 
and violence of a society pursuing its own sellf- 
ish aims, and within the sylvan shades of this 
Arcadia a fascinating company of exiles realize 
a mode and conception of life that is ideal in its 
democracy because each member of the happy 
band is an aristocrat in the sense of nobility of 
heart and character. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT” 


z 


describes a life that would please everyone. Rich © 
in its revelations of the mysteries of human © 


nature and the philosophy of life, Shakespeare 
seems to have transfused much of the wisdom © 
of past ages into his own all-combining mind. 
This great comedy, word for word as the great 
master wrote it, together with everything else 
that he wrote, exactly as it came from his pen, © 


as found in this De Luxe Edition of 
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profusely illustrated volumes. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
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eminent scholars have agreed Shakespeare know Shakespeare. None ever possessed his power of 
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j ascertaining ¢ showing the workings of the human 
THE TEXT, the famous “Cambridge, g 


this limi 


guage and expression. He knew and employed the re- 
based on the folio of 1623, regarded by scholars sour 
as the most nearly accurate of all Shakespear- 
ian texts. 
: Among the great authorities on Shakespeare represented 
~ in the notes and explanatory matter are Goethe, Coleridge, 
Dowden, Tennyson, Brandes, Johnson, Lamb, Schlegel, 
Saintsbury, Furnivall, Hazlitt, Mabie, Gosse, Hudson, 
Guizot, Swinburne, Mrs. Jameson, De Quincey, Gollancz. 
UNSURPASSED SPECIAL FEATURES. PREF- 


sources of the English language better than any man ever 
born on this planet. His vocabulary embraced over 15,000 
words; that of the average well educated man is rarely 
more than 3,000. Read Shakespeare too for his vivid and 
lifelike word portraits of famous men and women, found 
in the gorgeous setting of his historical dramas. This 
myriad-minded genius was equally at home in all classes of 
society, in all ages and lands. He shows us the East in its 
Oriental sensuousness; Greece, Rome; France and Eng- 
land in the days of chivalry; the teeming vitality of the 


ther publication when the cost of paper and other materials 
soared to heights which left no margin of profit, con- 
sidering the means available to him for disposing of the sets. 

The present cut in price of course cannot be maintained 
if we are put to a heavy selling expense in disposing of the 
sets through repeated advertisements. Therefore, to get 
the benefit of this great reduction in price you must act 
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Never a Delay 


automobiles used by United States 


Sedan Army Generals over there were 
closed cars, many of them Winton Six 
— limousines; and the work they performed 
under the severest tests—weather of every 
sort, war-worn and shell-ripped roads, prac- 
Town Car tically continuous running, without lights at 
night—is the best proof that the closed car is 
ieieetne much more thana distinguished social vehicle. 


Major General Cronkhite, U. S. A., who 

served in France, Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, 

{taly, Luxemburg and Germany, driving as 

| near to the front as a motor car could go, 

| reports that his Winton Six limousine traveled 

| 15,000 miles and that “‘thruout this entire 
__ period I never suffered a moment’s delay.”’ 


May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


119 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S A. 


Winton Oil Engines (belt drive)for isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating 
Sets are produced | by the Engine Works of the Winton n Company. Write q F your needs. 


AMERICANS WHO WERE IN FRANCE 


and others interest.din pictures from the battlefields, 
the devastated regions and cities, and other places of 
interest in France. Write for dese ription of my collection 
taken personally by myself while I was “over there.” 


Rhoades, Dept. A, Bex 193, St. Station, Washington, D. C. 


Book = 216 pictures, 


varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, exes, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 


incubators, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 64, Clarinds,lowa 


WHEN you see a big car gliding easly up one 
of those endless hills, its almost certain that 
a New Stromberg Carburetor is under the hood. 
The Stromberg is vital equipment of the motor 
car to'ay. It gets more mileage out of a gallon 
of gas—increases power—cuts down gas bills, 
which means economy. 
If your caris not equipped with a Stromberg, 
write us for literature. Give name, model and 
year of your machine. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 
64 E. 25th Street, Dept. 111, Chicage, Ill. 


New STROMBERG Does in! 


CARBURETOR 


summing up, would be something like this: 


Germany’s Next War 


Continued from page 4o 


that as an individual he is the scum of tne 
earth, 

After a short toasting at the stove we 
went out to visit the refugee barracks, 
All of the stories we heard were dramati- 
cally interesting, but one story proved to 
| be more or less like another. This long 
| morning’s talking, reduced to a composite 


Germany's Schemes 


As soon as it was definitely settled 
that Germany would have to submit, 
under the Peace Treaty, toa plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia, to determine whether 
that rich province should be German 
or Polish, German calculation be- 
gan to hatch out a scheme under 
which it might be possible to win out 
with a majority under the plebiscite 
rules. The population of the cities is 
largely German, but the country districts 
are undeniably Polish, and it is generally 
accepted that the preponderance in num- 
bers is Polish. The German necessity was 
to overcome that preponderance. The 
first step was to facilitate the return to 
their homes of all the Silesian German 
soldiers in the army, and to hinder or pre- 
vent in one way or another the return of 
the Silesian Polish soldiers who had been 
serving in the war. The succeeding step 
| Was to force out of the province as many 
Poles as possible. This end of the plot 
was really clever. The Allies at that time 
were badly worried over Bolshevism, and 
the Germans very well knew that this 
scare would furnish the best handle for 
their scheme, and with the promise of 
least molestation. After the war, condi- 
| tions in Silesia were hard and wages were 
low and there existed discontent. Known 

| Bolshevists and pseudo-Bolshevists were 
allowed freedom to circulate. At the same 
| time the screws were tur ned down to make 
| the lot of the workers even more deplorable. 

After talking with a great many of the 
refugee rebels, I have come to the belief 
that Bolshevism in itself made very little 
appeal to them. These workmen are a 
much more intelligent class than the labor 
in Russia or Hungary. But thes provoca- 
leurs were easily able to inflame them 
against the German sergeants and the 
German repression. 


A Cat-and-Mouse Game 


Get a Box T'oday 


Put a Red Cross Cough 
Drop in your mouth and let it 
melt. It’s a flavor you’ll like. 
They are good for kids or 
grown-ups. 

Nothing like them for relieving a 
cough. Smokers and speakers use 
them to take the scratch and tickle 
from their throats. 

Made of chemically pure ingre- 
dients. Famous for 30 years. Sold 
by drug, candy and cigar stores 
everywhere. 

Handy Box—Packed Full—6 Cents 

Made by 


Candy Bros. Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cEnt—just let me 
6thers in the last six months¢ 1 


ul remedy 
feeb bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you m atment 


this 
tighter shoes 


Stamps for sale at post 
offices, banks, depart- 


W. S. S. ment stores, and a mul- 


| became intolerable. There followed 
dramatic, even romantic, revolt. This | 
rebellion would furnish the background for | 
a really great play or novel, if the author 
could re-seize the spirit of those days from 
the men and women who participated. 
| True, it was a cat-and-mouse game only, as | 
| the Germans knew every step in advance. 
When the peasants and the miners rose in 
revolt (with remarkable loyalty to a certain 
keen idealism) they planned that theirs 
only should be the sacrifice. They kept | 
l|absolutely clear from involving the new | 
State of Poland in any way, so that neither | 
the Polish people nor officials could be 
blamed or implicated. 

The first problem was to get arms. 
That too was arranged by the Germans. 
German soldiers, many of them living as 
alleged deserters, began volunteering to sell 
their rifles for ridiculous sums, and even to 


About the middle of August, conditions | 


titude of other places. 
Look for the letters - - e We We 


1 TEACH 


I won World's First I rize tor best course 
in Sapp ey Under my guidance you can 


‘ian Journal. today. 
508 Essex Bid., Kansas City, 2 Mo 


Cc. W. Renee 


STAMMER 


If you stammer atfend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and most success 
fulschoolin the world curing all forms of defective speech by 

vanced natural method. Writ b- We 

2302Grand Ave., Milwaukes, 


NE A BANKER 


pare by mail in spare time for this attractive eee 
in which there are great oppertunitics for bo 

Presider: 


and women. Send d at one free book, 


Become a Banker,’’ by EDGAR G. ALCORN, 
American School of Banking, 10 McLanet Building, Columbus, Ohio 


disclose places where there were stores of 
guns and ammunition. (But no machine 
guns were proffered to the rebels.) On a 
house-to-house signal some of the villages | 
revolted on the 17th of August, some not | 
until the 18th. The men did have a few 
| arms and some bands did give an account- 
| ing for themselves despite all lack of mili- 
tary discipline and leadership. But inmost 


complete readiness. 


instances the German organization was in | 
Men conducted by | 
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the pseudo-Bolshevists were arrested when 
they arrived at the supposed arm stores. 
Machine guns and trained German troops 
were stationed everywhere at strategic 
points. Those rebels who were not shot 
down escaped in small groups into the for- 
ests and the country. Many were be- 
trayed by the Bolshevist agitators who had 
pretended to be leaders; many succeeded 
in crossing the Polish frontier. This num- 
ber received into Poland became so large 
that they have had to be quartered in great 
refugee camps. (Under the plebiscite 
amnesty these men are to be allowed to 
return to vote.) 

The first act of the German plot thus 
proved successful. Reports to Western 
Europe and America made it appear that 
the Germans were effectually handling a 
Bolshevist uprising, and further that any 
and all strong measures would be to the 
advantage of all Europe, as coal would be 
the great vital necessity of the winter. In 
such a “crisis” the ‘strikers’? must be 
forced to work, said Europe. This gave the 
excuse for military law which was promptly 
declared. Every form of tyrannical 
oppression became the order of the 
day. It is said that 40,000 men were 
arrested and scattered through Ger- 
many in prisons. (That number in it- 
self is a goodly block of plebiscite 
votes.) 

It was a typical Prussian scheme. It was 
good enough almost to work. However, 
the Allies had had a few experiences with 
German camouflage and were not entirely 
to be fooled. Especially were the American 
Food, Relief officers canny. Germany 
found itself on the horns cf a dilemma. It 
must have outside food, including potatoes 
from Poland, and Poland was not fooled. 
There was, too, the growing danger that 
the mines would soon become so short- 
handed, through the wholesale arrests, that 
they could not be worked. This was bring- 


The Pony Express Up-to-date 


Concluded from page 12 


When anchor was dropped in the rade a 
mile off the ancient chateau which stands 
at the western port of France, 2 small 
coal-burning affair fying the U.S. Army 
Transport Service flag was si to 
tuke the courier ashore for the 2:55 Paris 
express. While the huge liner was yet on 
ihe western slope of the Atlantic, a mes- 
suge from Washington had sped across 
the cable route, instructing the proper 
authorities that the courier’s travel to 
Paris was to be made with, ‘‘the least 
practicable delay.” 

From the fo’castle to the pitching boat 
beneath, the pouches were gracefully 
swung with a winch and sling, and a ship's 
anchor was put over the side for the courier. 
l'wenty-five minutes after the Leviathan’s 
anchors had touched the bottom of the 
harbor, the mail was aboard the ever- 
waiting truck and speeding up the em- 
bankment toward the station. 

The train was made, with time to spare. 
In one of the first-class coaches a compart- 
ment was being held, forbidden to the 
public by the official Reservé pour la Poste 
pasted on the door Here the pouches 
were carried by a detail of soldiers. 

The ceaseless vigil was resumed while the 
fair Normandy countryside slipped by. 
At midnight a short stop was made at La 
Mans—the quiet town remembered by the 
l'rench militaire as the seat of the Dreyfus 
trial and by the American courier as the 
dumping-off place for Tours. <A_ soldier 
Was waiting on the station platform to 
receive the two pouches for Service of Sup- 
ply Headquarters. They were quickly 
passed out the car window and within a 
iow minutes had started by automobile 
ior the forty-mile run down through the 
‘hateau country to Tours. 

_The journey across“the sleeping bosom 
ol France was resumed, the little locomo- 
live working so assiduously that the Gare 
Montparnasse was reached at 6 A.m., only 
an hour late. 


¢ 


‘ing to carry the courier up across the Seine 


ing up in Paris the talk of an international 
police force for Upper Silesia. That would 
have entirely spoiled the German game. 
In consequence there is now some moditi- 
cation of repressive action. However, it is 
entirely possible that the Germans believe 
that they have reduced the unfavorable 
Polish majority to the point where Ger- 
many will win in the plebiscite. 

One of the German officers at Katto- 
witZ, in giving instructions to his 
lieutenants on the necessity of retain- 
ing Upper Silesia, said, ‘‘We can never 
make war, even on France, if we lose 
this province. In other words, if the 
province is lost under the plebiscite, it 
will have to be regained in some other 
way. What other way will there be 
but war?’’ 

The new Polish republic will have an 
even larger territory than the present 
Germany. For industrial development and 
future wealth the Poles will have coal and 
iron and the oil fields of Galicia. Have 
they organizing ability to develop thes« 
resources and to stand in self-sufficient 
strength in the position of a buffer state 
between Germany and Russia? Quien 
sabe? The Poles say that a real League of 
Nations would be a very delightful solution 
of many of their troubles, but they are put- 
ting their practical faith into a strong 
army. 

Such are the victims of this war—the 
unconsidered victims of the greed of the 
war lords, And the next war? Will it 
start here? Are these children again to be 
the victims? It is a terrible thing to be a 
prophe but, for world power, 
the future exploitation of Russia’s millions 
is Germany’s logical step, and over this 
bit of country not only lies the road 
for Germany to its goal, but under the 
ground lies the wealth of coal which 
can alone furnish the sinews for either 
war or peace. 


An army truck was again patiently wait- 


to the Quai de la Rapée and the Hotel 


Mediterranée, the headquarters of the, 
American Postal Express Service. Driving | 
across darkened Paris was the least of the | 
courier’s thrills. 

At the Mediterranée the pouches for | 
Paris and London were left, the latter to | 
start for the Channel a few hours later by a | 
courier who operated between France and 
England. From Paris to Boulogne the run 
was made by automobile. The most direct , 
route lay hazardously near the fighting line 
the British and Belgians had flung up to | 
save the channel ports. At night the) 
run must be made without headlights, 
but speed was required, and it was 
had at the expense of personal safety- 
comfort, of course, being the last con- 
sideration. 

From the Quai de la Rapée the courier, 
was driven to the Gare de I|’Est_ in 
time for hastily snatched chocolate and 
rolls and the eight A.M. train for Chaumont. 
By two in the afternoon he had reached his | 
destination, the dingy, somber barracks | 
at the far end of the Avenue des Etats- | 
Unis. The run had been made without 
mishap in nine days, fifteen hours and | 
twelve minutes, which, pendant la guerre, 
was some speed. 

After that date 181 courier trips were 
made between Washington and General 
Headquarters or vice versa; 2404 pouches 
containing innumerable communications 
safely shuttled back and across the 
Atlantic at an average speed from 
start to finish of nine days. Considering 
the time required for transmission by ordi- | 
nary mails, the factor of speed netted 
the Government alone a return which it 
would be futile to estimate. But, more 
important, this work was so carefully | 
carried out that not a single pouch went | 
astray and the submarine was in every , 


_ instance dodged. 
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going to be ill” 


is a fact that thousands 

pon thousands of men and women, 

th through the stress and strain of 

work and worry, have regained vitality and 
working power by using ‘Sanatogen. 

When Sir Gilbert Parker writes: “Sanatogen is a 
true food-tonic, feeding the nerves and giv ing fresh 
vigor to the over-worked body and mind,” he but 
expresses the conviction of multitudes of others. 

That thousands of physicians have endorsed 

Sanatogen in writing; that many physicians, ine 
cluding famous nerve specialists, use Sanatogen in 
their own families—these facts speak for themselves. 

And thus you may be sure you can find no more 
trustworthy safeguard for your health at such times 
than Sanatogen. 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, $1.20 up. 


Awarded Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, 
Lon 913 
Write today for interesting free booklet to 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 West 18th Street, New York City 


Endorsed hy Phhysiciact the 
“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I can hear vou with the 
MORLEY PHONE.” 


ight 
It is invisible, weightless, coaster- ra, carrier, mud giards 
comfortable, inexpensive. and anti-skid tires. 
No metal, wires nor rube other styles, colors and pod in 
ber. the “Ran line of bicycles. 


Can be used by any- 
old. 


young or o i at 
smal vance over our 
The Morley Phone for the ial Factory-to- cash prices. 
DEAF $30 DA 
amps, heels, 
Write tor NO MONEY but tell us ex 
ree Booklet contain- a prices, 


aul over the coun- 
It describes causes of deafness; tells 
bow and why, the MORLEY HONE atlords relief, Over 100 sold, 


The Morley Company, 26 S. 15th St., Dept. 774 . Philadelphia 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. S.174 Chicago 


MEAD 


$2.50 | 


Don't, Wear SEND NO MONEY| 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 


IF You CanTell it froma 


GENUINE DIAMOND 


To prove that our blue-white yrs DIAMOND closely 


enuine South African Di 


resembles the finest 
with same DAZZLING 


nd (cost 
ing 50 times as — INBOW- 


~ —~ 4 No springs FIRE, (G 20 yrs.) we will send this Ladies Solitaire 
MR. C. E. ‘BROOKS Ring with one carat gem, (Catalogue a $4.98) for Halt | 
‘Brooks’ Rupture Applianc Prive te ntreduee, $2.60, plas War Tax 
ea ‘00 Ring, price 
PP 0, us W: War Tax Ise Ise, Mounting nest 1? karat | 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
Graws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb, salves. No lies. Durable, 
i? Sent on a to prove it. Protected by 

Catalog and measure 
Sail free. Send name and address today 


Brooks Appliance Co., 404 B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Frans. SEND No 10 MONEY. Just mail postcard or this 
state size and we will mail at once 0. D. If not fully 
pleased, — in 2 days for MONEY BACK, less handling 
quick: offer limited; on only one one to @ customer. 


charges. 
Write tor FR AGENTS 
MED XICAN DIAMOND 
Dept. LW Las Cruces, N. 
controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


. Mex, 


Film Fun 


The magazine that puts you on speaking terms with your favorite star. 


15¢c a copy For sale at all Newsstands’ $1.50 a year 
(Advertising Rates on Application) Leslie- Judge Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City, 


| Civil War! 


for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


lA Great American Play 
| Concluded from page 27 


Pittsburgh of England, and to give them 
| worthwhile plays. 
| He confesses that one of his incentives in 
writing his “Abraham Lincoln” was the 
‘reading of Lord Charnwood’s biography of 
‘the great American. He not only follows 
| the latter closely in incident, but dedicates 
the printed play to him. As a writer, both as 
an essayist and critic, as well as a poet, 
Drinkwater had won renown some years 
‘before the present play was produced. 
| He is now in this country, lecturing on 
/poetry and on the character of Lincoln. 
But he came on this, his first visit to Amer- 
ica, chiefly to attend rehearsals of his play. 


John the English 
author of ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.” 


In London, the actor who plays the part 
ot Lincoln is said to speak with a distinct 
Irish accent. On reading Drinkwater’s text 
‘in print, we recognized its simplicity—so 
simple, in fact, that we realized it could be 
made or marred by the actors elected for the 
i title réle. Fortunately for Mr. Drinkwater 
‘and for the American manager, William 
| Harris, Jr., such a man suddenly sprang up 
|in Mr. Frank McGlynn. While his Lincoln 
is realistic in outward appearance, in awk- 
wardness of height and gesture, where he 
| most especially succeeds is in suggesting, by 
‘his expression, the spiritual agony of the 
man, the inward struggle, tempered by the 
/humanness and humor of his character. 
| There is in Mr. McGlynn’s Lincoln some of 
'the ungainliness of Barnard’s statue which 
has just been unveiled in England: a fair 
| exchange of courtesies—an American statue 
‘of Lincoln for an English play! 
One may ask, “Is this only a play on Lin- 
coln that we get; or, has the poet, Drink- 
water, a more far-reaching purpose than 
merely to re-create the atmosphere of the 
!” What raises this drama out 
of its immediate contemporaneousness are 
the elements in it which raise the figure of 
Lincoln and place him among the immor- 
tals: the spirit of real freedom, the meaning 
of real government, the determination that 
“government of the people, by the people, 


Lincoln wrote, and often spoke, 
with the simple directness of the Bible. 
Drinkwater has a similar clear-cut manner 
of writing. There is nothing of the “high- 
brow” in his work; it has simple dignity. 
In fact, someone who saw the play on the 
opening night described it as a ‘Child’s 


40 Stops from 
IstStreet to 40th 


Not a happy life for ordinary 
brake lining. But Garco doesn’t 
, mindit. Notabit. For Garco’s 
not ordinary. It’s good for steen 
thousand stops of that kind—and 
for just as many of those “slow 
downs” from 40 miles to nothing 
in half as many seconds. 

Specially selected asbestos; fine, 
strong wire; a friction that goes clear 


throagh. That’s Garco, Your dealer 
will tell you more. 


| General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


BRAKE LINING 
AGENTS: $4 an Hour 


As salesman in b your territory for this new Gace 
Gas Burner. Makes any stove a gas stove. 

mon kerosene (coal oil); makes its own gas. 

Cheapest 
Fuel known 


Fits Any Stove Heats house 


nw to install. Just shove into the fire box. No trouble 
operate. Clean, odorless. No more coal or ashes 
our, No kindling to cut. Wonderful labor saver. 


dS Days’ Free Trial 


ng 

nings. Carleton — 8 the easiest seller I have 

ever handled. expect > ‘take orders for 50 Burners 

aes here in my ee Alton sold 12 first day. 
ry. 


Write quick for sample and 
Thomas Burner Co. She Gay St. Dayton, Ohio 


Odorless 


The germs are killed b: 
cal in Sater in the container, 


once a aS easy as 
T 
TRIAL. 


price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. £2 


No Plunbing 


Life of Lincoln.”’ In one sense this is true: 
the greatest literature for children is that | 
which grown people can enjoy. 

Is there any special significance to such a | 


3 | Play at the present moment? Lincoln, says | 


Drinkwater, handled war nobly and with | 
imagination. He would have done the same | 
if he had lived through the period of Recon- 
struction. Everywhere, these days, there 
seems to be a question as to whether govern- 
ment should or should not perish from the 
earth. Lincoln’s example is one of the posi- 
tive forces in American life. Had he sud- 
denly appeared at the table of the Peace 
Conference, his old speeches and many of 
his old letters would, in their message, have 
been just as potent as when first written, 
Montrose J. Moses. 


Genuine 15-17-19-21 
Jewel Elgin, Waltham, Howard, 
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Anstall on My Other Trucks 


bled for the Indian’s coin, the serimmage | 
suggesting another story, frequently re- | 
lated at Washington, to the effect that | 
when the Pilgrim Fathers landed in this | 
country they fell on their knees and gave | 
ihanks—~and then fell on the aborigines. | 
\nd so it has been a deucedly tough job for | 
the officers engaged in putting down the | 
baneful trafic. Money and daring and the 
habit of changing from one sharp practice 
to another with chameleon-like incon- 
stancy, these are the things they have had 
to fight against, yes, these and more, for 
the whisky gambler, quick to take advan- 
tage of every opening, has more than once | 
sidestepped the penitentiary because of 
some defect or interpretation of law. A 
icchnical omission in the seizure and for- 
feiture act, for example, enabled at least 
one offender to wriggle out of the meshes 
of the law. This statute referred to 
“Boats, teams, wagons and sleds” used in 
introducing liquor or wine into the Indian | 
territory. ‘Fhe Federal court held that an | 
automobile was not a wagon within the | 
meaning of the law, and the abuse went on | 
until Congress enacted an amendment | 


providing that Automobiles er any other | 


vehicles or conveyances” so used should be 

subject to seizure, libel and forfeiture. But 

in spite of all opposition the liquor squad 

has clamped the lid on the Indian country. 

Operating in thirty-three States of the 

Union they threw their net around the | 
centers of crime and corralled the booze | 
peddlers. Many a one has served his time | 
and others are still serving. Enough whis- | 
ky has been confiscated and destroyed | 
in recent years to put the “kick” in a bil- | 
lion highballs. Real grit was required for | 
jobs of this kind, the prelude to many of 
which was the flash of steel and hand-to- 
hand conflict. Today the bootlegger in the 
Indian country is a genus almost extinct; 
wnd the trafficker in mescal “buttons” or 
tablets—the condensed form of drink that 
set. Mexico aflame—and all manner of 
extracts and bitters also intoxicating. 
passes Out with the rest. The echo of his 
swan song makes a pleasing melody to the | 
men who trailed him in and out of the! 
Indian country. 


rN 
Europe in Four Days. 

Concluded from page 28 
« prescribed speed. The object, of course, is | 
(0 so form the body of the vessel that it can 
be forced through the water at the highest 
velocity with the least amount of energy, 
in this way, making for economy of opera- 
ion and minimum initial expense for the 
motive installation. 

At a cost of probably not more than 
‘2,000 at the outside, the experts at the 
Naval Experimental Basin have made sure 
of the successful running of ships that will 
entail a combined expenditure of quite 
‘wo-score millions of dollars. To anyone 
iumiliar with the art, it is evident that our 
‘echnicists have achieved a notable ad- 
‘ance in the hull-form which they have 
volved for our monster ocean steamships. 

The craft will be constructed primarily 
lor a peaceful service, but their decks will 
nevertheless be made strong enough at 
crtain points to support emplacements 
‘or a formidable battery of rapid-fire guns 
so that the liners can be outfitted quickly 
in time of war to act as naval auxiliaries. 
lhe recent conflict has emphasized the 
iced of ships of this sort. From the time 
heir keels are laid until the vessels are 
ready to claim the blue ribbon of the 
‘ransatlantic passenger trade will be a 
matter of from two and a half to three 
years. Tt is to be hoped that these steam- 
crs will be the pioneers of others of a kin- 
red character to be built and operated by 
is at an early date. 


UT there is no truck other than Clydesdale which 

has, or can have ** The Driver Under the Hood.” 

This Automatic Controller is a patented and exclu- 
sive Clydesdale feature. 


Can you imagine a truck which will maintain a 
fixed speed, eight, twelve or fifteen miles per hour, 
whatever the driver sets the throttle for, and main- 
tain that speed, uphill and down, through sand and 
mud, on paved streets or any other road condition 
without the driver paying any attention to throttle 
or accelerator. 


Here is a device which controls the engine auto- 
matically. When shifting gears the engine idles in 
the shifts, due to the action of the controller, and 
through the operation of the same instrument picks 
up the truck speed when the clutch is engaged. It 
saves countless shocks on the driving mechanism, 
prolongs the lifé of tires, cuts down gasoline bills —all 
done by a simple fool-proof instrument. 


Do these claims sound preposterous? Probably they 
do. The least we can ask is that you visit the 
Clydesdale dealer and make him furnish the proof 
by demonstration. 


He will show you many more excellent features in 
Clydesdale construction. You will watch the per- 
formance of a truck which has proved its worth in 
eight years of successful manufacture; a truck which 
has won out in competitive tests and been accepted 
by such concerns as National Gypsum Co., Riverside 
Storage Co., Detroit; and Langley and Michaels, 
San Francisco. 


One to Five Tons Net Load 


THE CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
CLYDE, OHIO 


45 
No Other Truck Has It 
**The Driver under the hood'’ 
fi 
‘li 
‘ 


A Nevada customers writes: “'$136.00 
@iamond appraised at $200.00 Sold ie 

for $186.00. "—(Name on 

This firm nearly 3 /4 century old, rated over 

 $1,000,000.00, lends money on bigh, grade 

Amazing bargains in anpeid leas 
. Free examination. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 
New Bungalow Book 1919 De Luxe Edition contains 


the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive bungalows 
actually built for Si000.60 to $5000.00, suited to any 
climate, with photographs of the exterior and interior 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable 
suggestions on bungalow building, written by experts. 
The largest exclusive bungalow book pub- 1 
lished, 112 pages. Price, postpaid . 


Send for Latest List 
Diamond Loans Most se!! unpaid loans. 


far ander market prices. examination. 
mazing bargains proved by customers’ 
re. Write today. 


Worth many times its cost to any pros nective builder, yg 

Send check, money order or “Money back if 

_YOHO & MERRITT, Architects ; Bank of Pi 

711 Empire Building SEATTLE, WASH N.A., 


OME of the only Natural Di-Sodium Arsenate Steam 
Caves known. Severe gassed and shel!-shocLed cases 
have been successfully treated. Water, mud and 
steam radio-active. Splendid Am. Pian Hotel. F >remost 
the world’s noted Spas. 
east of Los Angeles. FOLDER, Arrowhead Springs, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
WORLD'S HOTTEST CURATIVE SPRINGS 


Altitude 2,000 ft. 60 miles 
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Better than a 


mustard plaster | 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she u 
to to the mustard pot 
and makea mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musierole feels when you 


rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 

e tingle, then the de- 


ntl 
fightf tful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles, 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
etree it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples, And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feebing all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
fton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


ON 
The Centre of, Social. Lif e 


Cowenient to Chealres an 


&S NEW YORK 


[om 


This University discovery is the most important health gg tie of | 


ba century. It re makes and rejuvenates the Human Body 
luces normal spines 
i muscles, she ortened eliminates stior im 
an drainage of the body. it 
ih. TH PANDICULATOR co., 

Avenue, 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred poultry for 1920; all choicest breeds 
illustrated and descri' informati ion on poul- 

try, how to make hens ‘lay, grow chicks--all 
facts. Low price on breeding stock and hatch- 
ing eggs. 28 years in business. This book only 
jer, Box 133, Ss, Pa. 


it frees impinged and irritated nerves, correc ts | 


Weekly Suggestion. Two possible 
“storm” centers are suggested by the pic 
‘tures and articles on pp. 18-20. The pic- 
| tures on pp. 5, 7, 10, and 29 are very closely 
| related to these situations. Our own prob- 
\lems, which are of special interest in the 
| light of the approac hing presidential nomi- 
“nations and the fact that Congress is now 
wrestling with some of them, offer consid- 
erable material for discussion. Note espe- 
| cially the Digest pages. 
| chi unges which have made the task of our 
|legislators more difficult are pictured on 


; Readers’ Guide and Study 
Outline 


Edited by DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, Ph.D. q | 


Some of the great | 


| pp. 13, 16-17, 28-29. The picture on p. 21 
| saapents an interesting theme, namely 
‘these men—our  leaders—and their! 
| tasks. 


The Best Guarantee of Peace, p. 7. 
How would you give a person a good idea 
‘of the actual size of this big gun? What 
‘idea does the picture convey as to its size? 


The Pony Express Up to Date, p. 12. 
Just what kind of service was performed | 
by this modern “pony express’’? How im- 
portant was it? How much labor did it 
involve? Was a service of this sort main- 
tained in peace times? What is meant by 
the reference to a “pony express”? Did it 
serve a similar purpose? What steps have 
been taken by our post-oflice department 
to safeguard communications of all kinds? 


The City that Scrapes the Sky, Pp. 13. | 
How large a portion of New York City is | @ 


represented i in the picture? How much of 
the city’s business? 


does one of these buildings house? How} 


_does the number compare with the popula- | 


| tion of your town or city? Are buildings of 


| try, or is this a New York problem? Read 
| Young, Vew 
| millan), for an interesting analysis of some 


How does this gun compare in size with | 


| ot hers now in use? What are the difficul- 


ties in the way of constructing such guns | 


/and in operating them? How are the 
| largest used? 
| ships carry in comparison with 
| How successfully would such guns as these 
protect our coast from attacks? With 
| what type of guns would they compete? 


| Pictorial Digest of the World’s News, 
| pp. 9-11. Which of these pictures point to 
|serious problems before this country? 

State the problem in question form. What 


What size guns do battle- | 
these? | 


| particular methods are being used to meet | 
|opportunities for making a living does | 


_ these as indicated on pp. 9 and 10? What 
/do you think of these? 
methods been tried or suggested? What 
two contrasting methods are illustrated by 
the pictures on these two pages? Is there 
third possibility? How ‘does it compare 
_in effectiveness with the other two? 
| what extent are such conditions in the field 
‘of labor as are pictured on p. 11 Jikely to 
prevail in this country? Is this problem 


Have any other | 


To. 


| getting more complicated or less so? How | 


is it in your town or city? What do the 


/ represents the relations between China and 


pictures on p. 9 seem to indicate with refer- | 


ence to the future of women? What pro- 
vision has been made for blind soldiers? 
What other provisions have been made by 


; would you represent this situation? 


the governments concerned for those who | 


served in the recent war? 
compare with what has been done in other 
wars? How, for example, does our han- 
dling of this problem now, compare with 
the way we met the situation at the close of 
the Civil War?) What do the pictures seem 
to indicate as our most serious foreign 
| problem? What is being done to meet it? 


How do they | 


/What important extension of the govern- | 


ment’g work is illustrated on p. 10? How 
} would you justify it? What are some of 


schools of your neighborhood? 


the other things which they have under- | 


taken in this connection? (For those who 
would realize the important work now be- 
ing carried on by our Federal Government 
we would commend Miss Franc’s new 
book, Use Your Government. Dutton. 


| It is a revelation of the great power vested | 
GET WELL BE YOUNG GROW TALL ‘inour National Government.) What other | 


important developments abroad are em- 
phasized this week? 


When the Germans Became Our | What were the most dramatic events in his 
How big a task was it to | life? What side of Lincoln’s life do these | 


| Guests, p. 5. 


| handle these prisoners? What are some of 


will the | 
1534 Prospect. the problems which this picture suggests? 
Was this a good location for such a camp? | 


Why? Through what sort of a country 


were the Americans carrying on operations | 


as indicated by the picture? Look up the 


location of this “drive” on the map. What | importance with that played by President 


made it important? 


‘to improve health conditions, especially 


this sort increasing throughout the coun- 
American Government (Mac- 


of the problems of government connected 
with these changes. 


Germany’s Next Bloody War, pp. | 
18-19. Whoare these people? How would 
you connect them with a possible war? 
Where is Silesia? What do you know of | 
its history? To whom did it ‘belong w hen | 
the war broke out? How long had it been | 
in their undisturbed possession? Consult an | 
economic map of Europe and prove that Mr. 
Kirtland is or is not justified in his prophecy. 


From Field of Battle to Field of In- 
dustry, pp. 22-23. How many different 


Canada present? What are some of the) 
difficulties which might prevent one from | 
entering any of these? On an outline map 
(with these pictures as a basis) indicate 
where these industries or occupations 
would center. How does Canada compare 
with us in these particular fields? 


China Boycotts Japan, p. 20. Which 
of these cartoons do you think best 
Japan? Why? Which one of these might 
be used in an American newspaper? How 
Do 
you think the artists have selected the most 
important points for emphasis? Why? 
Explain exactly the situation there. What 
solution do the pictures propose? For some 
understanding of Japan’s position in the 
Far East, read Latourette’s recent book, 
The Development of Japan. (Macmillan.) 


Kiddies Made Over in Outdoor 
Schools, p. 24. How do these methods 
differ, if at all, from those being used in the 
Which of 
these “health”? methods would you regard 
as the most effective, and why? Read Allen 
Civics and Health (Ginn) for an interesting 
account of the various efforts which have 
‘been made through government agencies 


the schools. 


| A Great American Play by an Eng- | 
lish Dramatist, pp. 26-27. What scenes 
{in Lincoln’s career have been selected for | 
}emphasis in the play as illustrated here? 


pictures especially * emphasize? What 
sort of a cabinet did Lincoln have? How 
did he get on with them? How much 
| credit would you give him for bringing our 
Civil War to a successful conclusion? How 
does his part in this struggle compare in | 


, Wilson in the recent war? | 


How many people | § 


FOR 
THESE 


BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


~noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptab' ility to any climate. 
Cal. 


SEND 


“The New Colonia 
55 Plans,$3,000 to $20 ,000--$1 
Plans, $1,800 to $4,500-- 
Send $2.50 for a 3 above books 


FFER. 
of 75 Spe: Plans, also Garage folder 


ext A—**Little Bungalows ws’? 40 Plans 750 to ets 
Money back if not sat 
STILLWELL £00., $24 Cait Bidg., Los Angele, 


Taxidermy 


Beautiful Book About 
irds 


Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery ox Words 


There are no old-fashioned, wearisome rules of 
grammar to memorize. By an entirely new 
plan you absorb and immediately apply the 
fruits of years of teaching experience which are 
comprest into twenty intimate home lessons. 
If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this orig- 
inal Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc.— 

Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 

Enter Good Society — 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story Writer 
tuthor of “*Monsicur Beaucaire,”’ Seventeen,"’ etc 


“Your course is almost pain- 
fully needed by many professional 
3 . A student 
intelligently 
course will know what he is talk- 
ing about when he talks or when 
he writes. His audience will cer- 
tainly know, because he will talk 
well, no matter what his subject.’ 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Novelist, Dramatist, and War- Corres pon- 
"ele, 


dent, Author of *K,"’'* Kings, Queens and Pow wens, 


“Your lessons seem to me ex- 
cellent for the purpose. Also the 
Selection of pooks for study ap- 
peas to me very strongly. It 
ooks like a scholarly and most in- 
telligently compiled course of in- 
struction and writing.” 


FREE 
“How to Become a Master of English” 


We want you to read this pooklet that you may 
understand what the course will do for you, the 
real practical help it will give you in a hundred 
different ways. btain a mastery of English and 
realize your own possibilities. Be yourself at your 
best. It means more money, more poweF, more 
life in every way. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Funk & WaAGNALLS CoMPANY 
Dept. 356, New York 


_ Please send Booklet and full information regard- 
ing Grenville Kleiser’s Correspondence Course in 
Good English. 


Post-Offce . 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Free Copy of * How to Obtain a Patent."” Contains 
valuable information and advice to inventors. Tells 
how to secure Patents. Send model or sketch of your 
invention for opinion of its patentable nature—Free. 

20 years experience). 7 & Talbert, 4217 Tal- 
bert Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Write for Free Guide Book & 


Send model or 


Patents. 
Evidence of Conception Blank. 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable Ternis. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 Ninth St., Wash., D. C 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book. “How To Get Your Patent. 

send model or sketch for our opinion of patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Sense, “The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers’"’ By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O, Washington, Dist. of 
Columbia. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Biggest Money-Maker in America. I 


want 100 men and women quick to take orders for 
raincoats, raincapes and waterproof aprons. Thou- 
sands of orders waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for 
spare time. McDonough made $813.00 in one 
month. Nissen $19.00 in three hours. Purviance 
$207.00 in seven days. $5,000 a year profit for eight 
average orders a day. No deliv ering or collecting. 
Beautiful coat free. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Write quick for information. Comer Mfg. 
Co., Dept. D-210, Dayton, O. 


Live Wire Agents! We Want You! Take 
orders for the Liberty Line of Made-To-Measure 
compination Top-Coats, Kaincoats and Automo- 
bile Coats. Hundreds of orders waiting for you. 
Our stock of materials is tremendous and deliveries 
are prompt. Complets selling outfit and Sample 
coat free. Biggest commissions paid. We deliver 
and collect. Join our sales force of the biggest 
money-makers by writing for particulars at once. 
The Liberty Raincoat Co. Dept.A-12, Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents $72 a week selling our New Can’t 
Clog Burner. Burns coal oil—cneapest fuel known. 
Fits any stove. Most perfect burner ever invented. 
Cant Clog up. Heats oven to baking point in 10 
minutes. Big seller. Big demand. Scarcity and 
high price of coal makes it sell everywhere. Write 
quick for Agency and sample. Parker Mfg. Co., 

255 Mat St., Dayton, Ohio. 


We pay $100 monthly salary and furnish 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed poultry, 
and stock Powders. Bigler Company, X676. 
Springfield, Thinois. 


Sales Agents Wanted in every country to 
give all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to 
We train the ine xperie nced. Novelty 
Canton, Ohio. 


$1,500 yearly. 
Cutlery Company, 238 Bar St., 


Large manufacturer wants agents to 
sell Guaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats. $50 to 
$75 weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance. 
Outfit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 395 B'w'y, N.Y. 


Agents: 200° Profit. Wonderful little 
article. Something new, sells like wildfire. Carry 
right in *ket. Write at once for free sample. Al- 
bert Mills, Mer., 1681 Amer. Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. American 
Access. Co., Dept. L. L., Cincinnati, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
We Pay the Highest Prices for dia- 


monds, platinum, watches, old or broken jewelry 
old gold, silver, magneto points, old false teeth, gold 
or silver ores or nuggets, War Bonds & Stamps. 
Mail them to use today. Cash by return mail. Goods 
returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. The Ohio 
— i & Refining Co., 233 Lennox Bldg., Cleve- 
Ohio. 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded 
Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, and 
gold, silv er, platinum, magneto points, false teeth in 
any shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten days Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. New Catalog of bar- 
gains in new jewelry sent free. Liberty 5 
Co. Est. 1899. L 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Mexican Diamonds flash like Genuine, 
fool experts, stand tests, yet sell for 1-50th the price. 
Few live Agents wanted to sell from handsome sam- 
ple case. Big profits, pleasant work. Write today. 
Mexie: Imptg. Co., Box LW, Las 
ruces ex 


Railway Traffic Inspectors: Splendid 
pay and expenses. ‘Travel if desired. Unlimited 
advancement. No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent 
position. Write for booklet C M 63. 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. 


Pecans, Georgia Paper shell variety. 
Large machine graded, hand selected, av -agiug 
forty nuts to pound. Full of rich, nutritious meat, 
Sheils easily crushed by hand. 5-lbs. $4.75, 10-]bs. 
8.00, 50-Ibs. $43.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Money Making Farms. 17 States. $10 to 
S100 acre. Stock, tools, crops otten included to settle 
wuickly. Weite for big illustrated catalogue. E. 
Strout Farm Agency, 2026 DM Sun Bldg, New Y ork. 


Song-writers’ Manual & Guide Sent Free 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. Sub- 
Nut song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
'usic, copyright and facilitate publication or sale. 
‘kerboeker Studios, 307 Gaietv Bidg.,.New York. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y 


Wanted: To buy used typewriters. How 
ma a have you? Give make and model for cash offer. 
To Dealers: I can nearly always su »ply — re- 
Guirements in second-hand machines. 

Dealer, 104 West Bank St., Pete Woe Va 


Thacker, 


Free Book on Patents—Write today for | 


‘|them in New York, or in any great port 


‘The Stream of 
merce Dammed | 
By FESTUS J. WADE 


President Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis 


IVING in the Middle West, as I do, I 
feel that I am in the center of the great 
country from which the springs of neces- 
sity rise, to Jater turn into the rivers of 
commerce, 
It is quite a different viewpoint, to look 
upon the streams of commerce as one sees 


| 
| 


or commercial gateway, from ours of the 
Middle West, where we know the needs of 
the grower of a single bale of cotton, or a 
few wagon-loads of wheat or corn. 

But the humble producer at the source 
of supply is beginning to worry about the 
general situation. He finds that the prices 
for his commodities are not going up, that 
the local dealer is not especially anxious to 
buy, and altogether he just does not under- 
stand the feeling of uncertainty. Perhaps 
he does not like the price of corn, so he 
decides to buy hogs or cattle, and converts 
his corn into so many pounds of pork, or 
beef, only to find that the converted prod- | 


something is wrong. 

Certainly the average producer, and} 
equally certainly, the greater pait of the 
middlemen fail to realize that the stream of 
commerce is dammed up. The present 
situation of foreign exchanges has effect- 


where it enters foreign territory, and the 
back waters are beginning to reach the 
rivulets and springs of supply. 

In a situation like the present, despite 
the fact that prices are really high, the 
commodity grower decides to hold for a 
higher market, and stores his cotton or | 
grain, failing absolutely to realize that 
every pound of stored cotton or bushel of | 
grain is like a stop-loss order in the stock | 
market. No market can be good unless it 
enjoys the maximum of buying power, and | 
any artificial means of price maintenance | 
is useless, except such,as creates buying | 
power. | 

To my mind, the situation simplifies 
itself into a question of potential labor 
units, whether by hand or by machine, 
valuable to a great degree of efficiency. 
The results are not unlike the compounding 
of interest in a savings bank; if European 
‘labor compounds at 4%, and we compound 
at 3%, it will not be long before Europe 
can pay her debts. 

We in the Middle West must wake to | 
the true realization of our commercial 
position. It will certainly serve us very 
little to subject our best friends and cus- 
tomers to starvation, and it is equally | 
valueless to refuse them the raw materials 
on which toemploy their labor. In norma! 
times, the products of our wide acres have 
passed from the farm to the mill and to 
the ultimate consumer with no general 
realization of the real transactions involved. 
Each community has beer content with 
| its local share in the machinery of commerce 
and all questions of credit have been solved 
in the centers of credit. But these are not 
normal times, the barrier of adverse ex- 
changes has dammed up the stream, and 
the congestion of surplus waters presages a 
deluge. | 

To relieve the situation we must either 
raise the water below the dam, or lower the | 
surplus waters above the dam, or both. | 
In some way, We must make a causeway | 
around the dam, so that we may relieve 
the pressure above, and equalize the strain 
below, and since in this case the pressure 
is one of surplus credits and surplus product 
we must pass the two together. 

It is only by propaganda, by pen, word 
and example, that we can bring the full 
realization of the real position home to 
many people; and it is the absolute, cold, 
hard, stern duty of each one of us to pass 
on the word as frequently and as energeti- | 


| cally as we can. \ 


uct has yielded him no more. ones ; 


ually dammed up the stream at the point | 


PRESIDENT 


“He Deposits $500 a Month!” | 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s win- 
dow? That’s Billy King, Manager for Browning 
Company. Every month he comes in and de- 
posits $500. I’ve been watching Billy for along 
time—take almost as much interest in him as I 
do in my own boy. 

“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. 


Married, had one child, couldn't save a cent. One day he came 
in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred dollars—wife 


was sick. 


“T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more 
than a loan—some good advice—and if you'll follow it I'll let 
you have the hundred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a 
week all your life, do your’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘there’s a way to climb out of your job to something better. 
Take up a course with the International Correspondence 
Schools in the work you want to advance in, and put in some 
of your evenings getting special training. The Schools will do 
wonders for you—I know, we've got several I. C. S. boys right 
here in the bank.’ 


= 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days 
later he had started studying at home. Why, in a few months 
he had doubled his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in 
charge of his department, and two months ago they made him 
Manager. And he’s making real money. Owns his own home, 
has quite a little property beside, and he’s a regular at that 
window every month. It just shows what a man can do in a 
little spare time.” 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, men who really want to get ahead 
in the world and are willing to 


in spare time to do some one thing | INTERNATIONAL AL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS F 
well. | Explain, “a yet how I can qualify for the post- 

tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


Prove that you are that kind of 
a man! The International Cor- 
respondence Schools are ready and 
anxious to help you prepare for 
something better if you’ll simply 
give them the chance. More than 
two million men and women in 
the last 28 years have taken the 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph = Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Map: 


)Sign Painter 

Railroad an 

ILLUSTRATING 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Private Secretary 

BOOKKEEPER 

and Typist 
blic Accountant r 


MINE FOREMAN OR ENGTNEER 
I. C. S. route to more money. | STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER : 
Over 100,000 others are getting | Marine Engineer Railway Accountant . 
; ip Draftsmar: ommercial Law 
ready in the same way right now. | ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH : 
Is there why Concrete Mathematics 
should let others climb over you Structural Engineer SERVICE 
anc UMBING AND w il Cler' 
when you have the same chance | §hter Metal Worker avrowopite OPERATING ' 
they have? Surely the least you | Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Repairing §() Spaniels 
can do is to find out just what Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 
there is in this proposition for you. | oa 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, | Name____ 
without obligating yourself in i 4 
any way, simply mark and mail | Occupation 
this coupon. | Street 
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Guide to Safe 
6° January 
Investments 


BVERY one desiring’safe and time- 
tested investments for January 
funds should write today for our Jan- 
uary Investment List. You will find 
ita reliable guide to sound securities 
yielding an attractive interest rate. 
Ask for this valuable List, specifying 
Circular No. A-1003 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 


St. Louis ilwaukee Boston 
Indianapolis Washington 
Buffalo Los Angeles Fittsburgh 


38 years without loss to any investor 


Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company 


8% Preferred Stock 


ACKED by large equities 

in Oil Producing, Trans- 
porting, Refining and Dis- 
tributing properties. 
Sinking Fund Provision 
Cumulative Dividends 
High Earning Power 
Attractive Income Yield 


Circular L. W.-2 and detailed in- 
formation mailed upon request. 


Henry L. Doherty 
Company 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
60 Wall Street New York 


General 
Obligation 
of Ottumwa, lowa 


We have purchased and offer two 
issues of 5‘, bon¢s pledging the 
credit and full taxing power of 
this prosperous metropolis of 
Southeastern Iowa. 


Valuation - $21,971,156 
Total Debt 468,300 
Population - 35,000 


Price and Circular N18 
on request 


Co. 


Capital $2,000,000 


CHICAGO — DES MOINES — NEW YORK 


112 W. Adams 521 Walnut St2 Fitth 
Street street Avenue 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers aplendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some protita made out of them the past mths, in 
{.S. Steel, Baldwin sud many other rite for | 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and c ‘alls pint Dri 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street 


First Mortgage on Improved Farms | 
mM prosperous Kansas and Oklahoma. Safe | 


and sure. E xpert investigation, Not one 
dollar principal or interest lost in 25 years 
experience. $100, $500, $1,000, up. Write 
The Farm Mortgage Trust Co, 
544 Jackson St. Topeka, Kansas | 


en 


CARL R. 
J W. ALEXANDER 


Congressman from 
Missouri, selected by 
President Wilson as 
Secretary of Commerce 
to succeed William C. 
Redfield, resigned. Mr. 
Alexander represented 
the House in the Inter- 
national Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea. 


the Great 
and the West 
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to LL WEEKLY 
Jaspers Pre 


Notice.—Subscribers 
are placed on what is known as 


and not through any subscription agency. 
communications are treated confidentially. 
eluded. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
should always be given. Anonym ous commur 


NE of the most important factors in 

the financial and economic situation 
at the beginning of 1920 is the promise of a 
speedy solution of the railroad problem. 
The President has proclaimed the return 
of the lines to their owners on March 1, 
and a Congressional conference committee 
is at work on a measure which should give 
the roads relief and fair treatment. Freed 
from Government wrong management and 
with a living chance accorded them, the 
great transportation systems should pres- 
| ently prosper once more. Their prosperity 
will be reflected in that of many other in- 
dustries, dependent on or tributary to 
them, and railroads stocks, and stocks re- 
Jated to these, should become favorites in 
the market. In that event, investors who 
bought sound, dividend-paying securities 
of these groups at Jow watermark may 
well congratulate themselves, while buyers 
whose holdings declined during the recent 
slump may find their losses lessened and 
perhaps more than made up. 

The extent to which an improved rail- 
road outlook will favorably affect business } 
on the exchanges will of course be more or 
less restricted unless certain other matters | 
are satisfactori'y settled. The Peace 
Treaty is hanging fire, foreign exchange is 
at a Jow ebb, industrial conditions are as 
yet uncertain, and the money question is 
a possible source of disturbance. The dis- 
posal of the Treaty should not be long de- 
Javed; the efforts of business men and 
financiers to stiffen exchange should be 
successful; laber and capital ought to 
agree on an industrial program; but the 
demands for money are incalculable and 
they may prove so great as LO cause some 
stringency. 


: Jasper’s 
Hints to Money-Makers 


Formerly president of 


land Railways, 
has been elected presi 
dent of the Union Pa 


Mr. Gray was director 
of transportation of the 
U.S. Railroad Adminis 
tration during the war 


PRA AS 


AWRIS & 


GRAY 


S. J. LOWELL 
Northern of Fredonia, N. Y., 
ern Mary- Master of the New 


York State Grange, 
who was chosen Na- 
tional Master of the 
National Grange at the 
annual election of that 
important association 
of farmers, held lately 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


who 


d system. 


“a 


25 Fijth Avenue, New York, 


at the home office, 2 
early delizery 


‘ferred List,” entitling them to the 


of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emerge ne les, to answers 
by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $5 directly to the office of Lesuir’s in New York, 
No charge is made for answering questions, and all 
A tevo-cent postage stamp should alseays be in- 
inguiries should be ‘addressed to ‘ * Jasper,’ Financial Editor, Lesue’s WEEKLY, 


Full name and exact street address, or number of postoffice box, 


nications will not be answered. The privileges 


of this department are not extended to members of clubs who are not individual subscribers. 


have tempting opportunities and need not 
hesitate to seize them. The conservative 
investor is certain to profit in the end. 

Low-priced non-dividend payers gener- 
ally have no very bright possibilities at 
present. Some specialties which have 
merit as long pulls*will probably show ad- 
vances with the development of their 
properties. These offer speculative 
chances for discriminating purchasers. 

Many new issues are coming on the 
market, and right choices in them may 
prove profitable speculations. The inves- 
tor should exercise care in taking hold of 
these and not be too easily influenced by 
glowing prospectuses. Especially should 
he be slow to buy the cheap stocks of new 
and untried oil and mining companies, of 
which there is a growing multitude. In- 
dustrial stocks, all things considered, are 
safer and preferable. 

I again call attention to the extremely 
low prices of meritorious bonds. — These 
issues are on the bargain counter just now, 
but they will not stay there long. A pros- 
perous nation will in time eagerly absorb 
all these desirable securities. 

M., Parrerson, N. J.: Chile Copper Co. has a 
future, but its stock at present is a long pull specu- 
lation. Better hold than sacrifice. 

T. Camprn, N. J.: Nevada Consolidated pays 
a small dividend and would sell higher if business 
conditions were more settled and the market for 
copper firmer. 

L., Cincinnati: Liberty bonds, American Tel. 
and Tel. notes, Procter and Gamble notes and 
Goodyear ‘Tire pfd. are actively dealt in and are 
readily convertible into cash. 

S., WORTHINGTON, Onto: Boththe W.L. Doug- 
las Shoe Company and the Standard Tank Car Co. 
are prosperous and the pid. stocks of both are at- 
tractive business men’s purchases. 

K., Pirrspurcu, Pa.: It is believed that the 
City of Paris 5 per cent. premium bonds will without 


But whether we are to have a general 


!many stocks and bonds inviting. 
New York City | intrinsic merit may halt their speculative 


| 
or a scattered rise in values, or only a dead- 


|lock, the present level of prices makes 
Issues of 


| progress, but they can be bought outright | 
|with assurance of ‘reasonable safety. 

Their dividends look secure and their yield 
vat current quotations is Jiberal. Those 


doubt be redeemed. ‘Their near-lotte ery feature, if 
nothing else, would seem to assure that. 

A., Mot nt P LEASANT, Iowa: Among gilt-edged 
securities are the new S$. O., of N. J. pfd., U.S. 
Steel pfd., American Wi oolen pid, U. P. pfd. 
Atchison pid. and American Smelting pfd. 

P., Cuicaco: It does not seem advisable to sell 
your "holdings at a loss. U.S. Steel, Beth. Steel B. 
;and American Locomotive have merit, and under 
more favorable conditions should sell higher. 

Mmp.teton, Wis.: There are able men in 
the Winchester ompany, and as it has been 


!who have funds for January investment ' financed for an expansion of its plant the first pfd. 


When Prices 
Fluctuate 


An intimate knowledge 

| of the financial position 
and latest records of the 
company whose securities 
you own is at all times 
desirable—especially when 
prices fluctuate. 


Over 500 prominent 
companies are described 
in the latest edition of 
our “‘White Book.” 


We will be glad to send 
you a copy of this book 
and a pamphlet show- 
ing you how you can 
buy securities on the 
Monthly Instalment 
Plan. 


If you desire, a special 
‘ report will be prepared 
on any security in 
which you may be inter- 
ested without obligation 
on your part. 


Ask for Booklet 78-DD. 


UNH HA urities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone 8300-16 Hanorer. 


INVESTMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Stripped of all blatant phrases, the 
fundamentals which make Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds sound invest- 
ments are these: 

- Income-producing Properties 

2. First Mortgages 

Security at least 200°; 

- Non-speculative Properties 

. Serial Maturities 

\. Sinking Fund to Meet Payments 

Trustee's Supervision 


Miller First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds yielding 7°;, are available in 
denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1000, maturities 2 2 to 10 years, in- 
terest and princ “ payable at the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


Write for current offerings and booklet 


entitled “Creating Good Investments,” 
which explains why and how Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds are sound investments. 


G.LMILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


101 Hurt 


| Questions and Answers 


| ON FINANCIAL SUBJECTS BY 
J. Frank Howell, 52 Broadway, New York 


Containsinforming articles pertaining to s/ock mar- 
ket subjects with enough romance and pep to in- 
terest readers. Free to applicants. 
We specialize in old Silver Producers. Have 
several such for sale. Wish to correspon1 with 


capital or syndicates with a view of re-opening 
these mines. 
AAGAARD & THORNILEY | 
Mining Engineers & Operators | 
Los Angeles, Calli. 


525-27 I. W. Hellman Ridg. 
= First Mortgage Bonds | 
O OnSeattle Apartment | 
Properties 
} a $500 AND $1,000 UNITS 


TITLE TRUSTC 722 SECOND AVE 


» SEATTLE 
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What’s Coming? 
Babson’s!Investment Bulletin, which 


will be off the press about January 
1, will carefully analyze 


“The Outlook 
for 1920” 


It willdiscuss the extraardinary conditions 
of the stock and bond market here and 
abroad. 

As we face a period of radical reconstruc- 
tion this bulletin is of special interest to 
investors and bankers, to whom it will 
sent free as long as supply lasts. 

Write at once on your letterhead to insure 
getting copy. 

Address Dept. N- 23 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World. 


Municipal 
Bonds 


Choice securities, purchased by 
us after careful investigation, 
now offered to conservative in- 
vestors with our unqualified 
recommendation. 


To yield from 
to 54% 


Exempt from all 
Federal Income Taxes 


Write for our current bond list 
No. B-10, describing over 50 dif- 
ferent issues now available. 
Bond Department 
Mercantile Trust Company 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


Member Federal Reserve System 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $10,000,000 


&ast Coast 
HOTELS 


These world-famous Resort Hotels of the 
Flagler System are the North's first thought 
when winter comes. 

St. Augustine 


e eon —Opens January 
6th, Mr. Robert Murray, Manager, 


Ormond-on-the-Halifax 0" d—Onns 


William 


January 7 
Jonn W. Greene, Manage: 
Royal Poinciana — ( 
Palm Beach HE. Bemis. 
Breakers—-\now open) 
Sterry, Manager. 
Royal Paim—(now open) Mr. Joseph P. 
Miami Ma er, 
ey Fishing Camp—(now open) mr- 
L. P. Schutt, Manager. 
For information and reservations address 


FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 
243 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ns January 
anager. 
Mr. Leland 


nt On page §0 you will tind a descriptive list of | offer a good chance for speculation. 
booklets and circulars of information which 
will be of great value in arranging your invest- 
ments to produce maximum yield with safety. 
\ number of them are prepared especially for 
the smaller investor and the “beginner in 


Under This Heading 
“*Free Booklets for Investors’’ 


Investing.” 


¢ 


stock appears like a good business man’s specula- 
tion. 

B., New Martinsvitte, Va.: ‘Rock [sland 
gen. 4's are well regarded, being a first lien on over 
3,100 miles of railroad. The first and ref. 4’s, 
though less attractive, appear safe, as the road’s 
earnings are large. 

K., New Haven, Conn.: New York Air Brake 
is well-regarded business man's investment 
American Car and Foundry has had a big advance,. 
but with its dividends assured for years to come it 
seems still a good purchase. 

W., Kewane, Iit.: The pfd. stock of the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. is non- 
cumulative and has an irregular dividend record. 
It is now on a § per cent. basis. It does not look 
particularly attractive. 

P., New York: The recent decline in Canadian 
Pac. stock was attributed to sale of shares by 
foreign owners who wished to take advantage of 
low rates of exchange and get a big profit. The 
stock seems safe to hold. 

T., AvBANy, N. Y.: The present dividend on 
Willys-Overland common is low, but the corpora- 
tion’s outlook is bright, and the common is a fair 
speculation. Brooklyn Union Gas became un- 
attractive when it passed its dividend owing to de- 
creased earnings. 

D., Hacerstown, Mp.: Union Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, N. Y. C. aud Atchison appear to be 
stocks that will outride any adverse factors in the 
railroad situation, and purchased on material 
declines they would be reasonably safe for an 
investor with $3000. 

S., FREDERICKTOWN, Pa.: B. & O. ref. and gen. 
5's are not first mortgage, but seem fairly well 
secured. They are reasonably safe. As bonds, all 
things considered, are preferable to pid. stocks, 
Clark Mills 7's may be a better purchase than 
General Motors new pfd., but are not so market 
able. 

W., Norrork, VA.: U.S. Steel 5's, American T 
and T. conv. 6's, Bethlehem Steel ref. 5's, and 
Texas Co. conv. 6's are well regarded and reason- 
ably safe issues. U.S. Steel pid. is a giltedged se- 
/curity. The return on Steel common is moderate, 
| but the stock at par or lower is a good business 
man’s investment. 

G., WaterBury, CONN.: There are good men 
connected with the Fidelity Capital Corporation. 
The future of the concern depends on the ability 
and integrity of the management, and its success in 
securing business. As the corporation is new and 
untried, the pfd. stock is at present simply an at- 
tractive speculation. 

C., Wasatncton, D. C.: The 6 per cent. ad- 
justment bonds of the St. L. and San Francisco 
Railroad are not exactly ‘‘a good investment for a 
man of very small means.” ‘They are rather specu 
lative, although the road is paying the interest on 
them. The railroad has been reorganized and its 
earnings are encouraging. 

W., Cuicaco, Itt.: As the M., K. and T. Rail- 
road is in receiver's hands and as reorganization is 
possible, the common stock is highly speculative. 
Improvement in earnings due to oil discoveries on 
the railroad’s own lands or to increased business 
due to oil production in its region would benefit 
the stock, and possibly avert reorganization. 

G., WASHINGTON: Bought on recessions Ameri- 
can Tel. and Tel., American Beet Sugar, Wilson Co., 
General Motors pfd. and 6 per cent. deb., and Mid- 
vale Steel would be excellent business man’s pur- 
chases. Southern Railroad 4's are reasonably saie, 
but better bonds are Southern Pac. ref. 4's, U. P. 
ref. 4's, and C. C. C. and Si. L. gen. 4’s. 

R., Camp Travis, Texas: Vacuum Oil Company 
is in the S. O. group and flourishing. Cosden and 
| Merritt are moderate dividend payers, each with a 
| future. Sinclair is not paying dividends, but is a 
| strong organization, and its stock is regarded as a 
first-rate long-pull. Coca-Cola is one of the good 
long-pulls, increasing earnings giving promise ot a 
dividend before long 

J., SAN Francisco, Cat.: Tobacco Products 
| Exports is well backed and regarded as a good long- 
| pull speculation. It has just declared a stock divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. An increase of stock will be 
necessary for this purpose and that may weaken 
| the price of the shares. General Cigar is in the same 
| strong hands, as Tobacco Products Exports and is 
also considered an attractive long-pull. 
| H., FRANKLIN, Pa.: At present prices Midvale, 
| Westinghouse, and Ohio Cities’ Gas are attractive 
for a business man, Westinghouse bemg the best. 
Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company appears 
prosperous and its stock a reasonably good business 
man's purchase. No one can foresee all contingen- 
cies, but at present it seems likely that the divi- 
dends on all these issues will be maintainec. 

H., ALHAMBRA, COL.: If its dividend were se- 
cure Delaware and Hudson's stock would sel! 


-NAME 


POSITION 


ALARY 


AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEER 


REPAIR MAN 


CHAUFFEUR 


Put Your Name 


tions in the fascinating field of automobile 
engineering. We have made it easy for you 
to fit yourself for one of these positions. You 
don’t have to go to school. You don’t have 


Men like you are wanted tor big-pay posi- | 


on this Pay-Roll 


to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automo 
bile engineers and specialists have compiled 
a spare time reading course that will equip 
you to be an automobile expert without t:! 
ing any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the- 
minute six-volume library on Auto- 
mobile Engineering, covering the con- 
struction, care and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. 
Brimming over with advanced infor- 
mation on Lighting Systems, Garage 
Design and Equipment, Welding and 
other repair methods. Contains 


Welding 


Repair 


Lubrication 


Fly-V 
everything that a mechanic or an 7 


engineer or a motorcyclist or : 
Final Drive 


owner or prospective owner of a iw 
motor car ought to know. Written — Frames 
in simple language that anybody can Vulcanizing 
understand. Tastefully bound in Ignition 
American Morocco, flexible covers, Starting 
Systems 


gold stamped, 2,650 pages and 2,100 
illustrations, tables and explanatory 
diagrams. A library that cost thou- 
sands of dollars to compile but that 
comes to you free for 7 days’ examina- 
tion, 


Shop Kinks 


Electrics 


Motorcycles 


Glossary 


Partial List of 
Contents 


More than 100 Blue 
Prints of Wiring 
Diagrams 


Explosion Motors 
Motcr Construction and 


Carburetors and Settings 
Valves, Cooling 


Transmission 


and Lighting 
Commercial Garage 
Design and Equipment 


Storage Batteries 
Cars and Repair 


Commercial Trucks 


Send No Money No 


See the 


Don't take our word for it. 
books without cost There i 
much profit in this offer for you, 
we urge you to waste not a mo 
in sending for the books. Put 

n 


coupon in the mails today. Se 
money—just the coupon! 


American Technical Society 
Dept. A471 Chicago, lil. 


Coupon For 
TheseBooks | 


Only 7c a Day 


Not a cent to pay in advance. First you 
see the books in your own home or shop. Just 
mail coupon and pay express charges when 
books arrive. You can read them and 
study them for seven whole days before 
you decide whether you want to keep them 
or not. If you like the books send only $2.80 
in seven days and $2 a month until the special 
introductory price of $21.80 has been paid. 
(Regular price $30.00.) Along with the set goes a 
year’s consulting membership in the American 
Technical Society. (Regular price $12.) This 
great bargain offer must soon be withdrawn, 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situa- 
tion in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 


Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New Y¥ ork Siock Exchange | 
42 Broadway New York: 


American Technical Society, 
Dept. A471, Chicago, 

Please send me the 6 volume set, Automobile bn 
gineering, for 7 days’ examination, shipping charge 
collect. If | decide to buy, I will serd $2.80 within 
days and the balance at $2 a month until the $21.80 
has been paid. Then you send me a feceipt showing 
that tne $30.00 set of books and the $12 Consulting 
Membership afe mine and fully paid fcr. If I think i 
can get along without the books after the seven days 
trial I will return them at your expense 


Name 
Address 
Reference 


Property. Unquestioned security and careful attention 
to details. Interest forwarded semi-annually. With safety 
you can avail yourself of the high Western interest rate 
through our representation. Send for information 
EPH E. THOMAS & CO.. Inc. 


Seattie, Wash 


\ 7E offer only carefully selected loans on improved Seattle 
JOS 
Third Ave. and Spring St., ; 


| securities. 


higher. There has been doubt as to maintenance 
of the dividend, a doubt which does not exist regard- | 
ing U. P. and So. Pac. You might with your $4500 
buy International Mercantile Marine pfd., American | 
Beet Sugar common, Pressed Steel Car 1 
California Petroleum pid. and Advance Rumely 
pfid., on any sharp decline. | 
C., BinGHAMTON, N. Y.: Two courses are open 
to one who is not satisfied with the return on U.S 
Government bonds. He can even up at present low 
prices, or he can dispose of them and buy lower | 
| priced bonds. The issues you mention—Anglo- | 
French, Atchison and American Tel. and Tel. 


are | 
| reasonably safe. Interest on Atchison and Ameri- 
can T.and T. bonds seems assured. and owing to 
the great fall in exchange rates Anglo-French bonds | 
L., Manitowoc, Wis.: B. R. T. is in receiver's 
hands, and shrinkage of earnings makes it probable 
that the corporation will be reorganized. 1. R. T. | 
is hard put to it to pay interest on bonds. The | 
refusal of the public authorities to allow these com- | 
panies to collect absolutely needed higher fares has | 
brought both into disastrous condition. It is safer | 


115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment 
This firm was founded in 1865 and we have always 
endeavored to recommend to our clients conservative invest- 
ments. As members of the New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes we are prepared « execute orders for the purchase or 
sale of securities on a cash basis in large or smal] amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kadder,Peahbody &Co. 


a7 WallStreet 
New Yorwl< 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


January 10, 1920 


What the small packers say 


about meat competition 


During a recent hearing, a number of the smaller 
packers were asked for their opinions of competi- 
tion in the meat industry. 


The following quotations, we believe, are typical 
of the feeling throughout the entire meat packing 
industry. 


Michael Ryan, President of the Cincinnati Abattoir 
Company, said: “I have been a competitor of the 
large packers for the last 40 years, and I have never 
found a disposition on their part to crush competition. 
. They have concealed nothing nor attempted 
any unfair practices.”’ 

T. Davis Hill, Vice-President Corkran, Hill & Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Baltimore, asserted that: ‘‘The 
big packers cannot control the market for the reason 
that there are too many outside packers. . . . Some 
days the small packers make the market for the big 
packers. We have no fear of the big packers’ competi- 
tion... The large packers have never tried to 
undersell us or drive us out of business.” 


G. H. Nuckolls, President of the Nuckolls Packing 
Company, Pueblo, Colorado, said: ‘‘So far as profits 
go, my company has made a larger percentage on its 
turnover than any of the so-called Big Five.”’ 

J. C. Dold, President of the Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Buffalo, New York, testified: ‘‘I recall no 
instances where we were ever hampered by any 
packer in the control of any stock or in the purchase 
of our supplies at competitive market prices.” 

John J. Felin, President John J. Felin Company, 
Packers, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘‘I have known all the 
packers for years and have never seen any unfair deal- 
ings on their part. I know of no methods that have 
been adopted by any of them that were unjust, unfair 


or monopolistic.” 

There is probably no business in America more 
keenly competitive than the packing industry, 
and none that serves the public on a smaller 
margin of profit. 

Swift & Company’s profits during the first eight 
months of our present fiscal year have averaged 
two-fifths of acent on each pound of meat and 
all other products sold. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 


| business men and investors regularly consult the 
| authoritative ‘‘ Bache Review.’ 


| rent offerings and its booklet, 
| Investments.” 


Trust Co., 


| Wall Street, New York, are offering the 8 per cent. 


| paying 6 per cent., 
| Mortgage Trust Co., 544 Jackson Street, 
| Kansas. 


to let their stocks and bonds alone until a better 
day. Milwaukee Railway and Light Company 
seems to be in good financial condition and its 7 
per cent. notes look attractive. 


New York, January 3, 1920 JASPER 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The Northwest Trust and Savings Bank, Seattle, 
Washington, will supply a list of desirable bonds 
to any applicant. Write for its circular A-12270. 

By writing to William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, 
New York City, one may obtain Booklet L, wnich 
e — stock market opportunities with puts and 
call 

J. Frank Howell, 52 Broadway, New York, will 
send free to any applicant his valuable booklet, 
‘Questions and Answers,”’ containing informing 
articles on stock market subjects. 

Joseph E. Thomas and Co., Inc., Third Avenue 
and Spring Street, Seattle, Wash., offer 7 per cent. 
mortgages based on improved property, and will 
send full information to any investor. 

The Title Trust Company, 722 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash., handles 6'2 per cent. first mortgage 
bonds based on Seattle apartment house properties, 
in units of $250 to $1,000. Particulars on request. 

Professional reports on Western mining properties 
may be obtained of Aagaard and Thorniley, mine 
operators and consulting engineers, 525-7, I. W. 
Hellman Building, Los Angeles, Cal. vy rite to the 
firm for particulars. 

First mortgages on improved farms in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, in amounts of $100 and up and 
are obtainable of the Farm 
Topeka, 
Write the company for details. 

For valuable information and sound suggestions 


Copies free on ap- 
plication to J. S. Bache and Co., members of New 
York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

The stock of the Ajax Oil Company, a producer 
in Texas and Louisiana, and paying 1 per cent. 
monthly, is offered at a price to net about 11 per 
cent., by Farson, Son and Co., members ot New 
York Stock Exchange, 115 Broadway, New York. 
Ask the firm for circular A. L. W. 

A guide to sound securities yielding 6 per cent. 
may be found in January Investment List issued 
by S. W. Straus and Company, 150 Broadway, 
New York, and Straus Building, Chicago. Those 
desiring to place January funds should send to 
Straus and Company for their helpful list, specifying 
circular L-go3. 

First mortgage real estate bonds yielding 7 per 
cent., secured by property producing a liberal in- 
come, and available in denominations of $100 to 
$1,000, are recommended by G. L. Miller and Co., 
Inc., 1051 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. The com- 
pany will forward to any applicant a list of its cur- 
“Creating Good 


Bonds issued by thriving cities in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and other States, and yielding from 
4!2 to 5% per cent., are dealt in by the Mercantile 
St. Louis, Mo. These bonds the company 
itself has purchased and recommends for invest- 
ment. They are well secured and are among the 
most inviting municipal issues. The company will 
mail list L-8 to any address. 

Henry L. Doherty & Co., bond department, 60 


preferred stock of the Empire Gas and Fuei 
Company backed by large equities in oil produc- 
ing, transporting and distributing properties. The 
stock is cumulative and has a sinking fund pro- 
vision. The company has a large earning power. 
For particulars apply to Doherty and Co. for 
circular L 

A great diversity of bonds yielding 6 to 7 per cent. 
and suitable for January investments are offered 
by Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The bonds are in denomina- 
tions of $100 to $1,000 and are secured by paper 
mills, real estate, steamships, steel mills, farm lands 
and manufacturing plants, all making a good yield. 
The firm will send to any applicant its new list 
1059 L W. 

Dunham & Co., investment securtties, 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York, have thoroughly organ- 


devoted to foreign securities, over-the-counter 
transactions, investors’ service, and the monthly 
installment plan. The firm deals in high grade 
securities, and will supply reliable reports on any 
security. It solicits orders to buy and sell listed and 
unlisted issues. 

That well-established dealer in high-grade invest - 
ment securities, Thomas C. Perkins, of Hartford. 
Conn., offers an attractive issue in the 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the Herschell 
Spillman Motor Company, of North Tonawand: 
New York. This is the second largest independent 
motor building company. The shares (par $50) 
may be had at a price to net 8 per cent. Mr. Per 
kins will mail a special circular to any address. 

Securities of companies sponsored by H. M 
Byllesby and Co. have found the widest favor 
One of the issues which the company is distributing 
is the 8 per cent. cumulative stock of the Standard 
Gas and Electric Company, quoted recently at « 
price to yield 9 per cent. Anybody desiring to avail 
himself of this chance should send for circular and 
descriptive literature L-11 to H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Inc., 111 Broadway, New York, or 208 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

Founded in 1865, the well-known firm of Kidder 
Peabody and Co., 115 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
and 27 Wall Street, New York, has consistently 
recomme nded to its ‘clients conservative invest 
ments. The firm has membership in the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges, and can execute 
orders on either for purchase or sale of securities. 1 
has prepared a circular describing several issues of 
desirable investment securities and will send it on 
request. 

All income tax payers should be interested in the 
“Fiee Record Book,” issued by William R. Comp- 
ton and Company, 14 Wall Street, New York. 
This publication simplifies the problems of income 
returns. li contains a digest of the Income Tax Law 
and the exemption features of the various Liberty 
bonds. Space is provided for entering income 
month by month and for indicating allowable de- 
ductions. If you want this handy book, ask the 
company to send you booklet K-12. 

John Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots, 61 
Broadway, New York, announce a change in their 
requirements which will interest many investors 
Hereafter their minimum commission will be $1.50 
per lot; minimum partial payment order, 5 shares 
or a $500 bond; minimum carrying charges suffi 
cient over bank loan rates to yield with the commis 
sion not less than $2 per account per month, and 
minimum order on margin, 10 shares or a $1,000 
bond. ‘The firm invites correspondence. 

The bond department of the powerful Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 
York, issues every month a booklet of investment 
recommendations, describing securities offered and 
recommended by the company. The responsibility 
and the high standing of this financial institution 
make its investment recommendations worthy of 
highest consideration. It will send the current 
issue of its valuable booklet on request, and will 
furnish inquirers additional information regarding 
sound securities. Every investor should secure the 
booklet. 

A reliable national investment service has been 
established by the flourishing National City Com 
pany, National City Bank Building, New York. 
The company has more than fifty correspondent 
offices in leading cities, and in every one furnishes 
expert advice and responsible service. The com 
pany offers only securities of government, cities and 
of corporations with established records of earnings 
It is in a position to suggest such securities as any 
individual investor may need. On re quest for L-117 
the company will send “‘ Men and Bonds,”’ the illus. 
trated story of its service, and its latest offerings 
sheet. 

Hosts of conservative investors are convinced 
that the best and safest invest ments consist of first- 
class first mortgage re sal estate bonds. Many finan- 
cial institutions and individual capitalists are pur- 
chasers of these securities. Issues of this character 
are being distributed by the Federal Bond and 
Mortgage Co., go E. Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. This company has a reputation for con 
servatism and it makes a careful selection of prop- 
erties on which to make loans. Investors desiring 
to obtain 6 per cent. first mortgage bonds should 
mail a request to this company for its booklet, 


ized their business. and have separate departments | 


To All Leste’ 


| the issues of December 13th, 20th and 


HE publishers of Leslie’s are 

pleased to announce that the) 
strike of printers in New York and | 
vicinity has ended in an amicable. 
settlement and that the printing of 
Leslie’s has been resumed at the 
Charles Schweinler Press, from which 
we will receive the same prompt and 
efficient service that we have enjoyed 
for many years past. 

The strike made it necessary to place 
our work temporarily with a Chicago 
firm, and we were fortunate in not 
missing an issue during the strike, but 
the difficulties of manufacturing the 
paper more than one thousand miles 
from the office of publication were so 
enormous that our issues were unavoid- 
ably late in appearing. As it is a physi- 
cal impossibility to gain the time lost, 
it has been found necessary to combine 


“Questions and Answers on Bond Investment.” 


s Subscribers 


27th into one large number; also to 
combine the issues of January 3rd and 
10th, and the issues of January 17th 
and 24th. We will in this way resume 
delivery of papers to our subscribers on 
the regular schedule during the month 
of January. To make up to the sub- 
scribers the issues missed by the com- 
binations, all subscriptions will be 
automatically extended for four num- 
bers beyond the normal expiration 
date. No correspondence on this sub- 
ject will be necessary, and we would 
ask all of our subscribers to note care- 
fully this announcement and to refrain 
from sending us unnecessary com- 
plaints at a time when the entire ener- 
gies of our organization are being de- 
voted to the restoration of the subscrip- 
tion service to its normal high standard. 
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From the Jungleto the final mile 


— and the sole aim is the 
longer, better service of 


United States Tires 


HOUSANDS of acres of jungle- 

land in Sumatra have been trans- 
formed into flourishing rubber 
plantations in order to serve the best 
interests of buyers of United States 
Tires. 

The tropic jungle has been hewn 
away, rubber trees planted by the 
millions, methods and machinery in- 
stalled forthecollection, cleaning and 
baling of rubber of the high quality 
required for United States Tires. 


Today the United States Rubber 


United States Tires 


Company is the only rubber manu- 
facturer controlling its own rubber 
supply in any large degree. The 
substantial and vital advantages in 
quality which ensue, are for the good 
of the users of United States Tires. 


Anarmy of specialists stands guard 
over every step of manufacture. 
United States Tires are good tires 
because their ultimate goodness is 
considered from first to last. The 
user must be pleased to the end of 
the final mile. 


are Good Tires 


*Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ 


‘Plain’ 
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Nation’s Finest Cars— 
Miller Cords 


AR owners who demand a tire service of 

the same high standard as that given by 

their fine cars, choose Miller Cords in preference 
to all others. 

On big limousines and other closed models, 
as well as on high-powered cars that give their 
tires the hardest wear, Miller Tires prove them- 
selves uniform long-distance runners. Not a 
few, but all, give unusual mileage. 

Put on a Miller. Keep careful record of the 
mileage it gives. Then you will see for yourself 
why quality tire buyers everywhere are insisting 
on Millers. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber 
Goods, for Homes as well as Hospitals 


To Dealers: 


There are a few exceptional terri- 
tories to be awarded soon—write us. 
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